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OXFORD. 
llth June, 1961. 


W aes Michael Foster died on October 15, 1959, Great Britain and Germany lost 
a man of wide Christian influence who had laboured with all his powers to bring the 
two countries together after the War. It was characteristic of him that, after having 
enlisted as a private soldier and served throughout the War, he should when it ended 
have exerted himself to the utmost in helping the creation of happy and sane relations 
between the two countries, and have taken a professorial post in Germany at Cologne 
in the difficult years 1948 to 1950. When he returned to his work as tutor in philosophy 
at Christ Church, Oxford, Germany was never far from his mind, and his continued 
efforts did much to bring Germans into contact with Great Britain. We feel that his 
splendid work, so tragically cut short, should be commemorated in a way that he 
would approve, and we should like to see established a Scholarship which would bring 
a succession of German students to Oxford for a period of two years at a time. Such a 
scheme has already been welcomed in some quarters in Germany, and the German 
Academic Exchange Service is willing to create a similar Scholarship to bring young 
British scholars to Germany. We feel that this kind of exchange would be of the 
greatest benefit to Anglo-German relations and that something might be done by it 
to replace the unquestioned good which in past days was done by the presence in 
England of German Rhodes Scholars. We, therefore, appeal for £10,000 to form a 
capital sum, the interest on which would make it possible for a German student to 
be appointed every second year for a two year period, and would allow him to enjoy 
the amenities of Oxford without financial worry. Should it be impossible to raise the 
full sum required for this, the awards would be made less frequently. 

Contributions should be sent to The Curators of the University Chest, Broad 
Street, Oxford, for the credit of the Michael Foster Memorial Fund. 


Yours truly, 


> 


. L. P. NorrinGcTon, Vice-Chancellor LONGFORD 

AURICE Bowra, Warden of Wadham CHRISTOPHER STEEL 

. S. R. Boase, President of Magdalen R. BIRLEY 

. W. D. Deakin, Warden of St. Antony’s AGNES HEADLAM-MORLEY 
. B. McCaLium, Master of Pembroke E. L. STAHL 

. C. Costin, President of St. John’s W. H. AUDEN 
7: 
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Smmpson, The Dean of Christ Church JoHN T. MARTIN 
. Farrer, Warden of Keble 
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To:—THE CURATORS OF THE UNIVERSITY CHEST, 
BroaD STREET, 
OXFORD. 


I enclose the sum of as a contribution to the Michael Foster 
Memorial Fund. 





Needs to be Addressed 


The Editor’s Preface 


The days through which we are living 
are so unpredictable and fast moving 
that there is always the uncertainty that 
what is written for a journal’s publica- 
tion six-months in the future may by 
that time be wholly irrelevant or out of 
place. Even the great persistent needs 
must be expressed in different terms as 
time passes; new occasions in human 
affairs demand new answers and re- 
sponses; and, all reasonable expectation 
may be broken into by wholly different 
challenges and opportunities. This 
shifting and unpredictable scene makes 
for the peril as well as the promise of 
the present. It gives history today its 
excitement, whether it produces elevated 
hope or dry-mouthed fear. 

Individuals and groups of persons 
who seek to approach present-day 
human affairs on a broad plane from a 
thoughtful Christian stand-point are 
aware of the complexity of their task. 
The large needs which demand atten- 
tion are often met with small resources 
of thought, conscience, and the concern 
for obedience. Much serious thinking 
in the church is being given to the 
challenges which face all men; many 
church leaders appear willing to look 
critically at the organizations and pro- 
grams in which they are involved; and, 
discontent among the people of the 
church about things as they are is 
beginning to match some of the skepti- 
cism among persons outside the church 


about whether it has anything significant 
or new to say to the human situation. 
But the question remains as to whether 
there is enough urgency, whether it runs 
deeply enough, is wrought out of 
genuine desperation and concern, or will 
prove itself finally willing to submit to 
the demand God places upon Christians 
and the churches. So much effort is 
directed toward the end of protecting 
traditional programs, preserving the 
institution itself, pursuing strategy which 
is short-range and piece-meal and 
fragmentary. When the magnitude of 
the world’s needs is set alongside the 
program of the churches, there is the 
feeling among many that we do not see 
evidence of radical, creative, and imag- 
inative grappling with the basic issues 
of human existence; few find genuinely 
persuasive the claim that the church is 
ready to offer itself in service for the 
great needs of the world, to minister to 
the areas of greatest tension which need 
reconciliation, to lift the ceiling of vision 
over the clouds of dread, to inform those 
who seek meaning in life concerning the 
context which is shaped in Creation, 
Redemption, and Ultimate Victory, and 
to speak clearly the words of peace and 
brotherhood among the tribes of men. 

One fact is obvious: that much of the 
religiously defined need of men today 
is being rejected, either in an outright 
manner or by ignoring it. The diagnosis 
which concludes that men must in this 
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perilous and uncertain age take on at 
least a small load of spirituality is dis- 
counted by the majority who wish to 
travel light in a rapidly-moving era and 
who know the importance of going 
economy-class. “There is only one 
important philosophical problem,” said 
Albert Camus in The Myth of Sisyphus, 
“and that is suicide.” One existentialist 
writer put it another way: “I know only 
two things — one, that I will be dead 
someday; two, that I am not dead now. 
The only question is what I shall do be- 
tween these two points.” These are the 
radical dimensions of human urgency — 
answered by nihilism, conformity, 
rebelliousness, capitulation to skepti- 
cism, or taking tranquilizers. Clutching 
at straws in the search for meaning is 
symptomatic of the depth of concern 
and the inadequacy of most traditional 
answers. 

But the search is perhaps the most 
significant of the needs in an un- 
predictable, uncertain, and dangerous 
age. Seeking the meaning of life in the 
face of death — where the absence of 
life is the only other alternative — is 
intensified when the backdrop is the 
need for knowing something beyond the 
unsentimental, inescapable, and _ un- 
relenting hammer-blow of death. Ronald 
Gregor Smith portrayed the backdrop in 
The New Man: “. . . where the corpses 
of decaying categories are locked in 
meaningless embrace, where revelation 
lies stricken beside reason, where the 
supernatural lies dead beside the natu- 
ral, where the trumpet of the Lord, 
borrowed by the dying dogmatist, lies 
tarnished by the side of the deaf and 
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also dying secular hero, captain of his 
fate no longer.” The age of no-non- 
sense analysis and existentialism puts 
the question forcefully: where is life 
beyond this death found! The Apostle 
Paul gave something of an answer from 
a prison-cell, where he had established 
a congregation from among the Prae- 
torian guards. “If I live, 1 work on; if 
I die, I shall be with Christ.... For me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
Many others, following him, have con- 
fessed that “in him is life eternal.” 


There is another need in the human 
situation to which biblical faith has long 
given its attention and which is known 
today as a basic need of men: this is the 
need for reconciliation. Being present 
in and to conflict with the source of 
healing, finding love at work in the ten- 
sion created by hate and arbitrary 
division, and being made aware of a 
power that would remake the wholeness 
of Creation — all this is part of the 
crisis of an embattled and tense age. 
The seeds of revolution are contained in 
the vision of reconciliation, for it is 
such a vision which sets into motion the 
familiar marks of the New Age to which 
the prophets pointed — bringing release 
to captives, sight to the blind, healing 
to the sick, the good news to the poor. 
To do these is still to carry on revo- 
lutionary work ! 


Dr. John Karefa-Smart, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the Republic of 


Sierra-Leone, when he spoke at a 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in _ the 
U.S.A. last May, outlined the power of 
reconciliation, as well as its challenge, 
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in relation to the revolution in Africa. 
He said, “We want to be able to pro- 
claim with your full support and action 
the proposition that all men should be 
free to choose their own forms of 
political, economic, and social life — 
whether they live in the Congo or in 
Vietnam, in Hungary or in Cuba, in 
Canada or in China. ... We respect- 
fully urge that your assistance make 
more meaningful to us our new self- 
realization by permitting our brothers 
among you to exercise their full rights 
of citizenship, whether they reside in 
Connecticut or Louisiana, whether they 
ride the subways of New York or the 
buses of Alabama. Then we will be 
able to silence those who whisper to us 
that you make a mockery of freedom 
and justice only to serve your own sel- 
fish national purposes.” These eloquent 
and piercing words speak of a revolution 
which will have failed if, either on 
account of our neglect and inconstancy 
or their unfaithfulness to their vision, 
there is no common attack upon the 
basic situations of tension and conflict 
in terms of reconciliation. There is a 
power of reconciliation, a power which 
moves through history and is incarnate 
in Christ and which can move in and 
among those human situations to bring 
about a new era for creation’s harried 
children. And, that power is addressed 
to situations of national, ecclesiastical 
and ideological conflict as directly and 
as forcefully as it is to those which are 
racial. In the movement of that power 
men are given to one another for their 
responsible care of each other until the 


tribes of men become a household of 
mankind. 

The demand that action be taken for 
international peace and against war is a 
third area of human need which forces 
itself into view whenever great human 
needs are considered. National self- 
interest, the breeding of militarism, and 
being caught up in another arms race — 
all set within a disordered world — call 
for action. Some of the action may be 
devoted to direct political means which 
can reduce national self-seeking, but 
even more important is the development 
and structuring of power so that more 
time can be assured. Time is the all- 
important factor in international affairs, 
when the means of war are destructive 
beyond calculation. So often the cry is 


heard for new bold plans to set right the 
affairs of nations, but these plans would 
inescapably carry with them the danger 


of smashing the delicate balances and of 
cutting through the intricate fabric of 
international relations. There is urgency 
about peace when mankind hovers on 
the edge of war; it is intensified by the 
arithmetic of world poverty, of popula- 
tion explosions, and of new national 
demands for independence. But, instead 
of moralism or abrupt and impetuous 
action, the patience which 
time is called for. 

The demand set before mankind 
today is not so much the accuracy of 
knowledge as it is the quality of truth in 
our action. Truth is not only an end- 
product of the search for knowledge; in 
action it is the demand for doing that 
which squares with all the facts, for 


increases 
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doing that which speaks of loyalty and 
integrity, for doing that which is in line 
with the total range of relevant context. 
The truth is so far from being that the 
world is too great, that men’s power is 
too large, or that the destiny of the 
world is already fulfilled. To be under- 
girded for responsible action involves 
the need for exercising mature power. 
The world is not yet great enough. It 
must now be responsible for acting in 
an age when knowledge itself has 
enlarged, so that the world might die by 
its own hand. Its philosophical prob- 
lem is, like that of the man come of age, 
suicide. This may be responded to by 
capitulation, or by giving shape to 
power through technology and science 
and medicine, until there is responsible 
care of the world in its great adulthood. 

This generous measuring of the world 
was what Dietrich Bonhoeffer pointed 
to when he said, “I should like to speak 
of God not on the borders of life but at 
its center, not in weakness but in 
strength, not therefore in man’s suffer- 
ing and death but in his life and his 
strength.” When we begin at the center 
of life, then time and space may be 
enlarged, the time and space needed for 
our response to God’s gift of a world for 


man’s responsible care. Instead of 
having the world serve only as a storage 
bin, of having it marked with the 
blemishes of unreconciled conflict and 
hate, and of having it serve only as the 
framework of dread and meaningless- 
ness, we have been given a world for 
human freedom and attention, one in 
which there can be kindled a vision of 
greatness and concern, and one in which 
there is mystery involved in God’s 
people called to be the nucleus of a new 
humanity. By contrast with the great 
needs of the world, our God is often too 
small, our understanding of Christ too 
anemic, our appraisal of the Holy Spirit 
too parochial. And, in such a context 
our conception of the church may be 
too low and of the university too feeble 
and shallow. The frontiers of life and 
thought are not on the edges and the 
boundaries, they are at the center, 
where space is to be enlarged and time 
extended, and where the end may be 
accepted not as extinction but as a 
coming. If the church is to minister to 
needs, then it must find its beginning 
points in those centers of life from 
which men may move on and move out. 
And, we can move on and move out 
only in faith and hope ! 


The cover artist for this issue is Robert Charles Brown of Design Associates, 


Uncasville, Connecticut. 


The type-face for the cover is Hammer Unziale designed 


by Victor Hammer of Lexington, Kentucky. 





The Christian Approach 
in Teaching Science 


R. HooyKAAs 


Can the teaching of science be put on a Christian basis? At first sight this 
may seem an almost rhetorical question. “Surely,” we may say, “each academic 
discipline ought to be quite independent and objective.” True, large differences 
of opinion do arise among historians, philosophers, or sociologists, which makes 
us realize that complete objectivity in these disciplines has not yet been reached. 
Scientists, however, tend to regard themselves as fortunately less liable to such 
differences, and profess to be able to settle their disputes solely by means of 
observation and experiment, irrespective of philosophical or religious beliefs. 
Any idea of a Christian physics or a Roman Catholic chemistry would seem 
ridiculous. 

The Objectivity of Science 


In our textbooks of science and technology religion nowadays plays no role, 
and even philosophy, which once filled the place left vacant after the expulsion 
of theology, is no longer admitted. Whereas in Kepler’s New Astronomy neither 
his platonic philosophy nor his fervent Christian faith are hidden under a bushel, 
Newton, in his Principia, relegates philosophy and religion to an appendix and 
to the preface by Roger Cotes. In the main body of his work (though signs of 
them are certainly not absent) they never explicitly appear. Again, whereas in 
Hutton’s Theory of the Earth (1785) we find his philosophical and deistic ideas 
evident on every page, it is most interesting to see how in the Rev. Playfair’s 
Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory (1802) — barely twenty years later — they 
have been almost completely eliminated, and in Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
(1830), theology and philosophy are wholly absent. 

One could even say that the tendency nowadays is to eliminate every aspect 
of the subjective element from scientific literature. The authors try more and 
more to hide their personal feelings, to efface the least trace of their personality, 
to describe things “as they are” according to the scientific world picture and to 
give an “objective” description and interpretation of nature. Only rarely do 


Dr. R. Hooykaas is Professor of the History of Science in the Free University, 
Amsterdam. He is author of The Principle of Uniformity in Geology, Biology, and 
Theology and other books and monographs. This paper was delivered to a conference 
on “Technology and Purpose” held at St. Anne’s College, Oxford, April 2-6, 1959, and 
co-sponsored by the University Teachers Group of the British SCM and by the Education 
Department of the British Council of Churches. It has been published in England by The 
Tyndale Press, London. 
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terms like “a disagreeable smell” or “a beautiful color” escape their pen. In the 
description of experiments expressions like “We took a weight . . .” and “I saw 
a precipitate . . .” are replaced by “A weight was added . . .” and “A precipitate 
came down... .” 

In the eighteenth-century illustrations of textbooks the experimenters paraded 
at full length; but in our own time even the chopped-off hands holding a test- 
tube, so familiar to us from nineteenth-century textbooks, have disappeared, and 
with them the last trace of the human presence has vanished from scientific 
pages. 

The scientist’s aim is to objectify nature, to abstract from personal differ- 
ences between observers: color-blindness is eliminated as a cause of dissent, for 
color is made objective and mathematically measurable by defining it by a “fre- 
quency” number; the sensations “cold” and “hot’’ are dispensed with by means 
of the objective temperature indicated by the thermometer. Sounds are no 
longer agreeable, harmonious, etc., for they are reduced to air vibrations. The 
official world of the physicist is a world without color or taste, without beautiful 
or ugly things, without good or bad, without miracle. The reality and value of 
these things is neither denied nor affirmed; they simply do not enter into the 
scientific world picture. 

In the world of physics causality reigns supreme (even after the introduction 
of the uncertainty principle); it is the world of natural law. The scientist, as a 
scientist, is intent on discovering Jaws, and he is simply and deliberately blind to 
anything not subject to law. If he meets anything deviating from law he will not 
be satisfied until he has discovered an error of observation or interpretation, or 
made it submit to a higher “law.” 


The Impossibility of Complete Objectivity 


Science in the full sense, however, consists not only in experimenting and 
observing: its aim is to rationalize experience in a theoretical system, and finally 
to bring these theories into contact with the whole of our world view and world 
picture, and to give them their due place in it. In other words, science in the full 
sense is a concern not only of our sensory experience, but also of our reason or 
intellectual faculties and of the emotional part of our nature. 

Thus the prevailing religious background is one determining factor in the 
construction of philosophical systems; and philosophical systems influence scien- 
tific theories and the use the scientist make of the available data of experience. 
Though it would take too long to illustrate this by examples taken from the his- 
tory of science, it could easily be done.’ 


'See, e.g., our earlier publications: “Science and Theology in the Middle Ages” (No. 2 
of the Free University Quarterly 3 (1954); cf. especially the §§ 6, 10, 12, 14,) “Pascal, his 
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The converse is also true: scientific date and conceptions have their influ- 
ence (rightly or wrongly) on philosophy and theology. 

We are led to ask indeed whether separation of these three is at all possible. 
The answer must be rather ambiguous. Fundamentally it is No. Science is a 
human activity, and as such dependent on human capacity, frame of mind, and 
even will. Even such a rationalist as Leibniz recognized that we would falsify 
the very results of mathematical research if we had an interest in doing so! This 
is the more evident in disciplines which affect our morals; biology, anthropology, 
sociology are strongly influenced by political and religious prejudices. Although 
many scientists think that they are discovering objective truth, in contrast to 
philosophers, artists, theologians, whose dissensions demonstrate that they are 
only discussing the “broods of their own brains,” it would seem that they 
are seriously mistaken. Man is a unity; however much he may try methodologically 
to separate religious and philosophical preconceptions from his science (and how- 
ever useful this effort may be), one cannot dissect one’s personality into a scien- 
tist, a philosopher, a citizen and a believer. This is naturally difficult to demon- 
strate in contemporary science; one has to resort mainly to the history of science 
and to draw conclusions by analogy from the past to the present. Science un- 
doubtedly tries hard to find the “truth,” and even the “objective” truth: if we 
could convincingly demonstrate for contemporary science where it has serious 
shortcomings in this respect, it would already have become the science of yester- 
day. In general, one has to stand at some distance in order to be able to dis- 
tinguish the interdependence of our scientific and extra-scientific conceptions. In 
every age the general intellectual atmosphere is determined by unspoken pre- 
suppositions on which all discussion proceeds, and only when these implicit 
assumptions are no longer shared does it become comparatively easy to recognize 
them. When we come to the ideas underlying the thought of recent times, it is 
more difficult to recognize the tacit foundations, and history may give us some 
lead in becoming aware of them. No discipline, not even natural science, exists 
without preconceived notions; our science undergoes the influence of our 
philosophy and both find their roots in metaphysical “religious” preconceptions. 

If no deliberate effort is made to establish the relations between philosophy 
and science and to ascertain the place of science in the whole of one’s world view, 
science itself will either remain a pure technique and finally become a “science 
sans conscience” or (if philosophy and religion are discarded altogether) it will 
assume the functions that philosophy and religion used to perform. This some- 
times happens designedly: the great success of scientific method and the enormous 


science and his religion” (F.U.Q.2 (1952), N° 4) and Robert Boyle, een studie over 
Natuurwetenschap en Christendom (Loosduinen, 1942), as well as Part IV of our recent 


book on The Principle of Uniformity in Geolcgy, Biology, and Theology (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1959). 
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achievements of technology have not only blinded many scientists to the limita- 
tions of their discipline, but they have excited the admiration of the man in the 
street, who is willing to believe anything if it is announced in the “Name of 
Science.” He feels a boundless confidence in the objectivity, power, and future 
possibilities of science. Science and technology are the real gods of our age; 
and to a large extent the real priest of the modern world — in the western 
countries, and perhaps still more for westernized intellectuals in the East — is 
the scientist. 

Evolutionary theory has been used to back up such divergent currents as 
colonialism, communism, imperialism, capitalism and Nazism. “Scientific ethics” 
has been founded upon it by one English biologist who vouchsafes the opinion 
that ethics can no longer be expected from “on High,” but should be based upon 
the scientifically ascertained course of evolution: “the direction of evolution is 
good, simply because it is good.” * Of course the Nazis too referred to evolution 
to justify their ruthless extermination of Jews, epileptics and other “inferior” 
people: The survival of the fittest in a nature “red in tooth and claw” set the 
example to them. 

In his presidential address to the American Anthropological Society shortly 
after the War (1948), Professor Shapiro had to recognize that “there can be no 
doubt that anthropological generalizations on race underlay the racist notions that 
mushroomed in the 1930's,” and that there was a “state of mind that quite 
generally failed to grasp the possible consequences of current anthropological 
ideas in terms of social and political action.” According to Prof. Shapiro the 


anthropologists of the 1920’s “have been toying with dynamite,” and only after 
the Frankenstein monster was abroad in the world, the anthropologists did their 
small best to make amends. Henceforth a rigorously critical attitude towards the 
speculations embodied in anthropological writing should be assumed, and this is 
ail the more essential “since anthropology, as well as the other social sciences, 
lacks the experimental procedures that exert a profoundly salutary control on the 
growth of the experimental sciences.” * 


Scientism 


Having dispensed with philosophy and theology as superannuated stages in 
the development of human thought, the “scientist” in this tradition attributes 
their functions to science, which thus becomes “scientism.” As long ago as 1792, 
we find Condorcet exhorting scholars to introduce into the moral sciences the 
method of the natural sciences, and his idea, that necessary and constant laws 


*C. H. Waddington, “The Relations between Science and Ethics,” Nature 148 (1941), 
pp. 270, 273, 343. 


*H. L. Shapiro, “The Responsibility of the Anthropologist,” Science 109 (1949), pp. 323- 
326. 
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of nature regulate the intellectual and moral faculties of man no less than the 
other actions of nature, remains a continuous tradition to the present day. The 
engineers of the Ecole Polytechnique at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
aimed at a collectivist state, thoroughly planned, authoritarian and totalitarian in 
character. Over against the exaggerated reverence for things just “naturally 
grown” they put an equally exaggerated enthusiasm for everything deliberately 
constructed, and their engineering mind was let loose on political, moral, and even 
religious questions. They even engineered new, up-to-date religious in the same 
spirit as one learns at the Ecole to build a bridge or a road. 

Auguste Comte, the father of positivism, finally planned a “Religion of 
Humanity,” with a hierarchy headed by a Pope, and a saints’ calendar in which 
great scientists, such as Newton and Galileo, took the place of Augustine and 
St. Paul, a system characterized by T. H. Huxley as “Catholicism minus 
Christianity.”* About a hundred years afterwards the German chemist Wilhelm 
Ostwald proposed to institute a monistic cult, and he published a weekly, “Monistic 
Sunday Sermons” in which people were edified by digressions on such themes 
as “Do not waste energy.”* The old idea of Turgat was revived by Comte, viz 
that mankind passes from the theological or fictitious stage, via a philosophical 
or abstract stage, on to the scientific or positive stage (the definitive one), in 
which facts ascertained by science give the lead, in which systems are no longer 
invented but discovered.* Liberty of conscience will be abolished then; it does 
not exist in natural sciences, and therefore it will disappear as soon as politics 
has been elevated to the rank of a natural science and the true doctrine has been 
established for ever.’ 

In this stage, according to Comte, the old “celestial” morals are replaced 
by the new “terrestrial” and “positive” morals: “The superior law of the progress 
of the human mind carries away and dominates everything; men are only its 
instruments . . . all we can do is consciously to obey this law, which constitutes 


‘T. H. Huxley, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 299 (cf. “The Scientific Aspects of Positivism” 
in Huxley's Lay Sermons). 

®*W. Ostwald, Monistische Sonntagspredigten, Reihe 1-3 (Leipzig, 1911-1913). “Vergeude 
keine Energie,” in Dreizehnte Predigt: “Der energetische Imperativ” (I, pp. 97-104). 

*“Par la nature méme de I’esprit humain, chaque branche de nos connaissances est 
nécessairement assujettie dans sa marche A passer successivement par trois états théoriques 
différents: I'état théologique ou fictif; l'état métaphysique ou abstrait; enfin, l’état scientifique 
ou positif.” (“Plan des travaux nécessaires pour réorganiser la société,” 1822, in: Auguste 
Comte, Opuscules de philosophie sociale 1819-1828, (2™° éd.), Paris 1883, p. 100). Comte 
evidently feels more sympathy with the medieval feudal and clerical system than with the 
period of transition beginning with the sixteenth-century reformation and ending in his own 
time (cf. op. cit., p. 69). “Le dogmatisme est I’état normal de lintelligence humaine, celui 
vers lequel elle tend, par sa nature . . . le scepticisme n’est qu’un état de crise . . . un moyen 
indispensable employé . . . pour permettre la transition d’un dogmatisme 4 un autre. . .” 
(op. cit., p. 272). 

™Plan des travaux, etc.”; Opuscules, p. 68; cf. p. 23. 
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our true providence . . . instead of being blindly impelled by it.”* This is 
precisely what some modern biologists proclaim: we can accelerate our own 
evolution by consciously following the path prescribed by the scientifically 
ascertained course of evolution in the past. Thus the same Miinchhausen complex 
(of pulling ourselves by our own hair out of the morass in which we are) haunts 
such different professions as biology and engineering. 

Not only science, but every discipline shows imperialistic tendencies when its 
cultivators become so specialized and so obsessed with their subject that their 
horizon narrows down to their immediate environment and occupations. Constant 
occupation with one subject or with one aspect of reality makes us easily forget 
that this is not the whole of reality. Even within science itself there is a tendency 
to overstrain a new principle of explanation: matter and motion, gravitation, 
evolution, relativity, complementarity and psycho-analysis have each been strained 
for certain periods far beyond their capacity, so it need not surprise us that in 
science as a whole this phenomenon has lasted since modern science commenced 
its triumphal course. 


Is a Separation of Science, Philosophy and Religion Desirable ? 


Granted that the separation of science from philosophy and theology is not 
easy, we must next ask whether it is desirable. To a certain extent it clearly is. 
It enables science to follow its own method, it makes it free from the rule of 
philosophy and theology and it makes possible a degree of understanding and 
unanimity amongst its cultivators which will hardly be found among other 
scholars. But one should realize that this “depersonalization” of science is 
justified only when confined to its method. As long as we recognize that the world 
of science is not the whole reality we live in, but only one particular aspect of it, 
and that our religious or our aesthetic experience is a real and as fundamental 
as our scientific experience, no harm is done. In that case we will not mistake 
the scientific world picture for the whole world, nor scientific experience for the 
norm of all experience, nor scientific method for the method of all disciplines. 

If we do not clearly realize these things, our silence about God in nature will 
end in the deification of nature (as was the case with Darwin’s Natural Selection) 
and materialism, evolutionism, scientism — that is, pseudo-religion under the 
disguise of science — will take the place of religion: a purely methodological 
depersonalization has then acquired a metaphysical character. For when religion 
is thrown out, idolatry inevitably creeps in; the religious functions cannot be 


ase 


. car la loi supérieure des progrés de lesprit humain entraine et domine tout; les 
hommes ne sont pour elle que des instruments . . . Tout ce que nous pouvons, c’est d’obéir a 
cette loi (notre véritable providence), avec connaissance de cause, en nous rendant compte 
de la marche qu'elle nous prescrit, au lieu d’étre poussés aveuglément par elle . . .” (“Som- | 
maire appréciation de l'ensemble du passé moderne,” 1820; in Opuscules, pp. 29-30). 
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eradicated. Under the name of Science, Natural Law, Natural Selection, Nature 
(or even History), we in fact adore the creations of our own mind. 

The consequences of this self-deceit are evident. The “engineering type of 
mind” led in the beginning of the nineteenth century to a conception of sociology 
which studied human society as we study that of bees. It was Quetelet’s con- 
clusion from his studies of moral statistics (“we pass from one year to another 
with the sad perspective of seeing the same crimes reproduced in the same 
order . . .”) that led to Dickens’ protest in Hard Times. 


Dickens depicts the inhuman character of an education in which a purely 
positivistic spirit prevails, in chapter II, “Murdering the Innocents.” 
The school is visited by two members of the Board: “Thomas Gradgrind. 
A man of realities. A man of facts and calculations. A man who pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, 
and who is not to be talked into allowing for anything over . . . Thomas 
Gradgrind. With a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication table 
always in his pocket, ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human 
nature, and tell you exactly what it comes to. It is a mere question of 
figures, a case of simple arithmetic. .. .” 

And a gentleman government officer: “he had it in charge from 
high authority to bring about the great public-office Millennium when 
Commissioners should reign upon earth.” He says: “You are to be in 
all things regulated and governed by fact... . You must discard the 
word Fancy altogether. You have nothing to do with it.” 

Young Gradgrind, the product of this educational system, having 
committed theft, excuses himself as follows: “So many people are 
employed in situations of trust; so many people. out of so many, will 
be dishonest. I have heard you talk, a hundred times, of its being a 
law. How can / help laws? You have comforted others with such 
things, father. Comfort yourself!” 

According to Dickens, “to consider men as so much steam power 
and to treat them as if they are numbers or dead machines, without 
love or preference, without memory or inclinations, without souls which 
can become tired and souls which can hope . . . that will not do, before 
men become totally different from how God made them.” 


In spite of the danger of the wrong kind of divorce between religion and 
science, however, I want to maintain that there is a right kind of “secularization” 
which ought to be continued for the benefit of both science and religion. It has 
always proved futile to try to obtain scientific knowledge by immediate divine 
illumination, or even by extrapolation from the Word of God. Of course, the 
basic idea of Christian theologians and scientists had always been that Scripture 
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and nature are both revelations of God and therefore cannot contradict each 
other. But there had been a fear of even the Christian secularization that we 
have seen to be desirable, and therefore there has often prevailed a kind of 
“monophysitic” * conception of the Bible, in spite of the sounder attitude found 
in Calvin, Donne, Wilkins, Lansbergen, Kepler, Miller, Gray, Kingsley, and many 
others. 

A Christian Basis for Science 


After all these preliminaries it is evident that we firmly believe that the 
teaching of science and technology can, and should, be put on a Christian basis, 
both because of the character of teaching and because of the character of 
science, 

When Dr. A. Kuyper, the founder of the Free (Reformed) University of 
Amsterdam (who also raised the Technical School of Delft to university status) 
advanced his ideas of a university designed on a Christian basis, he gave science 
an important place in its planning; for, though a supporter of the idea of total 
separation between church and state, he believed in a “Christian” secularization: 
“There is not an inch of secular life of which Christ does not say, ‘It belongs to 
Me.’” It seems that Christianity as a whole is beginning at last to recognize that 
this is right — even in Greek Orthodox circles, not particularly known for their 
interest in secular affairs. In his book Towards a Christian Civilization, Professor 
A. N. Tsirintanes of Athens University puts forwards the ideal of a renewal of 
secular life, including science. If “Christ is all and in all,” all expressions of 
life, from prayer to football, must be “holy to the Lord.” Again, Professor Dirks 
of Yale University has recently suggested that no academic studies are com- 
pletely objective and autonomous, but that the Christian faith has something to 
do with all branches of knowledge. 

Now, when teaching, we have to deal with living men, not with “scientists.” 
The “scientist” is an abstraction; in real life we never meet one in a chemically 
pure state, and if we meet one who seems almost to deserve that qualification, 
we deem him hardly human. Education is concerned with human beings in the 
full sense; its aim is a harmonious development of the personality, and this is 
the duty of teachers not only of religion, philosophy, art or literature, but of 
science too. The teacher of science has to take care that the methodological 
separation he effects does not become an ontological separation from philosophy, 
“poetry,” and religion. This would mean a deformation of the mind of the 
pupil; a danger which is really imminent, as the large part played by the scientific 
aspect in modern life, and the psychological effect of a concentration on scientific 
subjects, all tend in this direction. In scientific education, then, one should not 
neglect the confrontation of science with other aspects of life, religion included. 


*The Monophysites denied the true humanity of Jesus Christ. 
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Now this may seem paradoxical. We began by rejecting a Christian physics; 
yet are we not virtually re-introducing the notion? No; we do not mean that 
only Christians can produce such a science; we fully recognize that science, 
especially mathematics and astronomy, owes much to the Greeks. To those who 
rejected every fruit of pagan learning, Calvin answered that in doing so they 
offend the Holy Spirit who has bestowed such gifts on the heathen.’ What is 
true, is Christian, and evidently God in His grace did not leave mankind com- 
pletely in the dark. 


Should we say, consequently, that Christian religion has nothing to do 
with modern science and technology, but only with a kind of philosophical and 
religious adornment of it, in order to give it a more humanistic flavor? No, 
Christian religion is concerned even with scientific technique. If, however, we 
were to try to build a “Christian” science, we should be acting like a man who 
hunts for his spectacles while they are on his nose. Modern science and tech- 
nology to a great extent are fruits of Christianity. Certainly, we owe to the Greeks 
the ideas of science as a rational rather than a mystical or a poetical interpretation 
of nature, and of the use of mathematics in science; but Greek-Roman science 
led in the long run into a blind alley, precisely because of its religious and philo- 
sophical prejudices. 


The Contrast Between Greek and Biblical Ideas of Nature 


A digression on this point may be useful to illustrate what has been said. 


a. The Greeks did not admit creation. To them, nature herself was eternal. 
uncreated. The Greek never got rid of nature-worship, albeit in a highly intel- 
lectualized form. It was not permitted audaciously to pry too deeply into the 
divine secrets ; it was impossible to do anything against nature. 


b. The Greek conception of nature was not only rational, but rationalistic. 
To the Greeks, what is not rational could not be real, and only what really is 
(that is, what is not liable to change) could be really known. In nature as in 
mathematics, they believed, logical necessity reigned. Therefore mathematics, 
with its ideal and unchangeable objects, was the type of true knowledge: 
astronomy was slightly inferior, and terrestrial sciences, where so much change 
occurs, were still less worth while. Plato’s god has no freedom: he has to order 
nature in accordance with eternal Ideas and he cannot wholly accomplish this, 
as Matter resists full regimentation by ideal Form. 


c. The despisal of matter led to the undervaluation of observation and still 
more of experiment. Plato mocks the Pythagoreans for their torturing instru- 


1°J. Calvin, Institutes II, 2, n. 15. 
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ments in order to obtain knowledge, and he laughs at the astronomers who expect 
to find truth from the observation of the ceiling of heaven."’ 


d. Finally, the Greek despisal of manual labor led not only to the neglect 
of experiment, but also to the despisal of applied science. Aristotle is of the 
opinion that all useful things have already been invented; the Roman philosopher 
Seneca deems the invention of instruments and tools good for slaves and lower 
people but below the dignity of a philosopher; Archimedes. and Euclid were 
reputed to have been of the same opinion, and Plato, according to John Wilkins, 
“one of the greatest sticklers for this fond opinion,” “ severely dehorted all of 
his followers from prostituting Mathematical Principles, unto common Apprehen- 
sion or Practice.” '* 


The Bible, on the other hand, had a radically opposite view. Man is 
liberated from the reign of “nature”; the gods of nature, even the highest gods, 
the sun and moon, are created oui of nothing. Nature is even put “under the 
dominion” of man: that is, in principle there is no sanctuary into which entrance 
is forbidden; experiment and technology are allowed and art is no longer the 
ape of nature, but may do the same things as nature and even go against nature. 

Secondly, God created nature according to His free will: '* ie., one cannot 
say beforehand that such and such a thing is impossible because it is not rational: 
things are as it pleased God to create them, for He is not bound to a would-be 
objective reason (an “objective reason” which in reality is the subjective reason of 
man). God established rules in nature, and we have humbly to find out if, and 
to what extent, they are conformable to our reason. God created matter, and He 
saw that it was good and He even sanctified it by His incarnation. The study of 
material nature is certainly a high religious duty. 

Finally, manual and technical labor is not inferior; God Himself instituted 
it and He did not shrink from becoming a carpenter’s son. 

Medieval Christianity had too much of the Greek in it to do justice to 
these ideas. Medieval Science was hampered in its development by its Greek 
heritage. The expression “God or Nature” reveals how much unconscious nature- 
worship was present in the medieval conception of nature. Divine Nature was 


at the bottom unchangeable, and the medievals therefore shared with the Greeks 
such assumptions as that 


no new stars could arise, 
no more than one planetary system could exist, 


"For Plato’s conception of natural science, cf. R. Hooykaas: Humanisme, Science et 
Réforme; Pierre de la Ramée (Leyde, 1958), pp. 59-62. 

23, Wilkins, Mathematical Magick, Bk. I, ch. I (Sth ed., London, 1707), p. 3. 

**“Science and Theology in the Middle Ages,” F. U. Q.3, pp. 91 ff. 
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only circular motion could take place in the heavens, 
the earth could not move, 

a vacuum was impossible, 

no new species could arise, 

natural compounds could not be made by art. 


Thomas Aquinas accepted the rationalistic Greek natural philosophy, but 
while admitting that nature normally behaved according to the scheme of Aristotle, 
he made a compromise by holding that deviations from it showed miraculous 
divine interference to take place in a supernatural way. 

The biblical and Augustinian tradition reacted against this Greek neces- 
sitarianism when in 1277 the Bishop of Paris condemned a great number of theses 
of this kind: “God cannot create another world; . . . God cannot create new 
species,” as submitting God’s incomprehensible and free will to the dictates of 
human reason. While defending God’s omnipotence and sovereign rule, he thus 
paved the way for the freedom of science. The fourteenth-century nominalists 
stressed again that nature is not wholly rational, but should be humbly accepted 
as it is, — and while submitting to divine revelation, they sought to liberate 
science from the dictates of reason and tradition. This idea of the contingency 
of nature logically implies that truth in nature has to be found out by observa- 
tion and experiment. Unhappily, however, nominalism ended in philosophical 
discussion and did not fulfill the promise with which it began. Literary Humanism 
was too much addicted to a blind veneration of Classical Antiquity to bring a 
remedy. 

The Liberating Influence of Biblical Doctrine ** 


In the sixteenth century, however, biblical doctrine began to exert a much 
larger influence. The Reformation brought a theology of Augustinian stamp, in 
which, as in nominalism, the natural and the supernatural blended into the con- 
ception of God’s continual activity. The notion of the contingency of nature 
became much alive, as totally unexpected things occurred or were discovered, e.g. 
the Antipodes, the appearance of new stars, the artificial synthesis of natural com- 
pounds, — each of them declared impossible a priori by Greek and Scholastic 
philosophy. Cooperation between natural philosophers and craftsmen led to new 
problems and new solutions, not only by reasoning, but also by experiment. 

Francis Bacon clearly analysed what had been the fault of the past, and why 
science had borne no fruit up till then. “We will have it that all things are as in 
our folly we think they should be, not as seems fittest to divine wisdom, not as 
they are found to be in fact. ... Wherefore, not undeservedly, our dominion 


'4On this subject see also our Philosophia Libera: Christian Faith and the Freedom 
of Science (London, Tyndale Press, 1957), and R. Hooykaas, “Science and Reformation,” 
F. World History, 3 (1956), pp. 109-139 and 3 (1957), pp. 781-784. 
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over creatures is a second time forfeited. ... We desire to be like God and to 
follow the dictates of our own reason” and so we lose such power over nature as 
is left to us after the fall. The restoration of science will take place by a “true 
humiliation of the spirit.” Then our technological dominion will be restored, 
for “we cannot command nature, except by obeying her.” Then it will be possible 
not only to dominate nature, but to surpass her, in synthesizing natural compounds 
and even living matter. 

A spirit of optimism prevailed in the seventeenth-century science and tech- 
nology. The Puritans especially were in the vanguard of the movement: every 
department of life should be renewed now that “it has pleased the Sun of 
Righteousness to break through the clouds . . . this eternal Sun, when He open 
Himself, opens at the same time all human and inferior knowledge,” says John 
Hall, and he expresses his opinion that the more the gospel had triumphed, “the 
more human learning had also been enlightened.” Educational reforms, as 
propagated by Comenius, Hartlib, John Wilkins, and many others, would bring 
“scientific !iberty,” by the institution of laboratories and experimental teaching, 
“in order that the students will not grow proud with the brood of their own 
brains.” 

Thomas Sprat, the historian of the Royal Society, pointed out that the spirit 
of the Reformation and the spirit of true science have much in common, both 
offering liberation by submitting to divine revelation. Pascal’s and Newton’s 
opposition to Cartesian rationalism stems from the same biblical root, which has 
remained a generally accepted feature in the background of science, even after 
the greater part of its cultivators have become non-Christians. “Sit down before 
fact like a little child; this is the lesson Christianity has taught us,” says 
T. H. Huxley. And this is true, for though science is an activity of reason, it is 
rational but not rationalistic. We have to fit our mental keys to the lock of nature, 
and not fit the lock of nature to our mental keys. 

The ideals of the Christian Enlightenment were to a large extent perpetuated 
by the Enlightenment of the eighteenth-century philosophers. Although “the light 
that shines in the darkness” was replaced by the light of reason, this does not imply 
that the traces of its Christian origin wholly disappeared, however much they may 
sometimes have been perverted and misused. The same is true for modern 
science."* Modern science is on the right track, it “works,” and this is largely 
a fruit of biblical Christianity. Since the sixteenth century it has shown a con- 
tinuous and accelerating development, whereas Greek science faded away, and 
Chinese and Islamic science stagnated on the level of the Middle Ages and were 


‘In his admirable articles in Mind Michael B. Foster has shown how much of the 
Christian inheritance is present in “modern” philosophy as contrasted with ancient and 
medieval philosophy. Cf. Mind, XLIII (1934), pp. 446-468; XLIV (1935), pp. 439-466; 
XLV (1936), pp. 1-27. 
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never made free. Evidently biblical Christianity brought the indispensable back- 
ground for modern science by its insistence on a new ethics of labor, a new 
evaluation of the material world and an enquiring, empirical approach to nature, 
born of the belief in creation by a truly sovereign God, who created nature and 
gave it rules (and thus made science possible), but gave them freely (and thus 
obliged us to find them out by diligent search instead by free deduction). 


The New Idolatry 


The emancipation of science by Christianity was in principle a liberation 
from the last remnants of nature-worship and from the dominion of philosophy. 
We have pointed out, however, that the freedom won also made possible a declara- 
tion of independence. The freedom with which Christ has made us free from 
the rule of nature, implies the freedom to choose again, and to reject Him who 
made us free. Bacon had no inkling that such a thing could happen and that 
after what he called the Second Fall human scientific hubris might lead to a 
Third Fall, that the power over nature could be used to dominate, not as stewards 
or lieutenants, but as sovereign lords without any feeling of responsibility to Him 
who gave this power; that our knowledge of nature could lead to self-adoration 
and that this, as has often been the case with the Christian ethics of labor, could 
degenerate into a new slavery under the “monster of technical and social pro- 
gress” which we have made ourselves and of which we are in deadly fear. 

This slavery essentially brings us back to the old natureworship. Extremes 
of thought often meet in error! Precisely because experimental science and 
technology are on the right path and therefore meet with such great successes, man, 
being as he is, falls the deeper into error and hubris: in the name of science a 
new idolatry is instituted. True freedom, according to Auguste Comte, is “the 
rational submission to the domination of natural laws,” and scientific ethics 
means a following of the dictates of nature (which, in practice, means our science 
of nature; in the last resort we always make our idols ourselves !). Here we meet 
also with the challenge of Marxism; outside Europe and America many people 
are willing today to accept the fruit of our civilization but not the root. If this 
is disastrous in countries with a Christian background, in which a certain balance 
exists, it must be even more so in Africa or Asia, where the protection of the old 
naturalistic civilization falls away and a spiritual vacuum may be filled up by the 
worship of science and technology. 

Those responsible for the development of the new states in Africa and Asia 
recognize that the inevitable changes of the whole pattern of life and thought, 
caused by the introduction of western science, technology, and industry, are 
incompatible with indigenous culture and religion and thus may lead to a total 
secularization. But, as we said above even a technological and scientific civiliza- 
tion that merely coexists with Christianity will soon turn against the religion 
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that fostered it. Its seeming neutrality hardly conceals its pseudo-religious char- 
acter; the only alternative to coexistence (and, finally, opposition) is the penetra- 
tion of the whole culture with the spirit of Christ. If, as Christians, we are 
anxious to restore the almost severed connection between Christianity and a 
technological and scientific culture, we cannot acquiesce today in a missionary 
activity which would leave scientific education alone. On the contrary, we should 
Christianize this too, lest a new idolatry, worse than the old one, be introduced 
to Africa at the same time with the gospel. 


Africa and Asia are in need of Christian teachers of science who are 
conscious of the necessity of teaching science on a Christian basis and who are 
able to perform this. Here, as in so many other respects, it turns out that the 
problems of the “new” countries are the same as those with which Europe and 
America have to cope, as a consequence of industrialization, mechanization and 
urbanization. 


Implications for the Teaching of Science 


If, now, we hold that science is more than a mere technique and that it 
purports to obtain real knowledge of nature and thus implies a theoretical system, 
it seems inevitable that there are connections with our particular philosophy, our 
religion, our aesthetic feelings, and that these cannot be neglected in scientific 
education. As nobody will deny that on these topics Christianity has something 
to say, Christian teachers have a positive responsibility to set their scientific 
teaching in a Christian perspective, especially when we recognize that a pretended 


neutrality at bottom means choosing for an anti-Christian basis. 

Though in our scientific works we may no longer openly reveal our philo- 
sophical ideas, our sense of beauty, or our religious beliefs, it is to be hoped that 
we are not devoid of these any more than Kepler or Linnaeus were, so that in 
scientific education we should try to convey to our pupils not only our scientific 
knowledge but also something of the aesthetic and religious aspects of nature 
with which we are acquainted. 

What, then, are the consequences in practical terms? First, and obviously, 
in our teaching of science we must set the highest possible standard at the purely 
technical level. As the true method of science bears such a strongly Christian 
character, it should not be difficult to teach it faithfully. But we cannot stop 
at that. 

Secondly, we will try to develop the critical sense in our pupils; to give 
an epistemological analysis of scientific notions and theories, their limitations and 
their possibilities; to lay bare their presuppositions, their methodological prin- 
ciples, and their relation to extra-scientific factors. 

This can be done by a critical analysis and by a genetical, historical method. 
The history of science is one of the best tools in the education of a scientist; 
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it prevents an undue exaltation of the present state of knowledge (to which the 
scientist is especially liable, as science, perhaps more than any other department 
of knowledge, possesses a progressive character). It shows too the ephemeral 
character of scientific theories, and the prejudices the scientist unconsciously 
entertains. In general, such a study will tend to humanize our science. 

Thirdly, we will point out where philosophical or theological ideas have 
influenced the interpretation of nature, and where science is used as a cover for 
metaphysical and political anti-Christian beliefs. 

Nobody is really devoid of metaphysical beliefs. It has been our contention, 
however, that a truly Christian habit of thought liberates us from the slavery of 
human systems and from the chaos of nihilism. As the “metaphysics” of the 
Christian is given in the Word of God we need not falsify any discipline to make 
it serve our ends. On the other hand, we need not be reluctant openly to confess 
that we approach nature with, as Boyle put it, “awe and veneration” for Him 
who made it. 

Finally, the ethical aspect of the cultivation of science should receive due 
attention. Not personal power and money making, but the glory of God and the 
well-being of mankind, ought to be our motives in seeking to extend our power 
over nature. However, as M. B. Foster pointed out, “we have gained enormously 
in power to control nature, but not in the knowledge which could enable us to 
use that power rightly.” ** 

We have to steer a middle course between an archaistic reactionary defence 
of relics of pagan nature-worship in Christian disguise, and the progressivist 
hubris of modern scientism: between a feeble submission to nature, and a belief 
in infinite progress achievable through pulling ourselves up by our own bootlaces, 
in over-confidence in our own intellect and our own power; we have in fact to 
beware of the Second Fall as well as of the Third Fall. 

Here science itself, if rightly understood, can be of great help, for (if rightly 
understood) it teaches us a lesson of humility; it show us that though we may 
know much and perform great things, we cannot be omniscient and omnipotent. 
It confirms the biblical teaching that we cannot be our own god, but that we 
are in an intermediate position between the Creator and the rest of creation: that 
we live, as Thomas Browne says, in a divided world.” 

The scientist and technologist who knows the gospel has a mission in this 
present situation to shape an understanding of the universe in a Christian spirit 
and to cleanse science of negative metaphysics. 


‘*Our responsibility in science and technology has been expounded by M. B. Foster 
in a Supplement to The Christian News-Letter, No. 299 (1947): “Some remarks on the 
relations of science and religion.” 

''Cf. Pascal: “Quelle chimére est-ce donc que ’homme? ... Juge de toutes choses, 
imbécile ver de terre; . . . gloire et rebut de l’univers” (Pensées, fr. 434). “Sil se vante, je 
l'abaisse; s'il s’abaisse, je le vante” (fr. 420). 
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All these things he, as an insider, can see better than anybody else, and 
people will believe him more readily than anybody else if he raises his voice 
in protest against scientistic transgressions. This can have great influence, even 
if we are a minority (remembering what Christ said of “the salt”). 


Conclusion 


We deem it superfluous to give definite rules. We would by no means 
deliberately construct a “Christian” science; this has been attempted by some 
people in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the fruit was as unpalatable 
as the glass fruits we hang on a dead Christmas tree. 

A living tree, however, brings forth living fruit. The first thing necessary 
is therefore a close personal contact between the scientific teacher and Him who 
said: “without me you can do nothing.” 





Christian Themes in American Fiction 


DENHAM SUTCLIFFE 


American novelists have noticed, as other persons have, certain discrepancies 
between Christian profession and Christian conduct. Melville’s Bildad may serve 
as the type of those who could wish to observe the commandments without fore- 
going worldly good. “Don’t whale it too much a’ Lord’s days, men,” he exhorts; 
“but don’t miss a fair chance, either, that’s rejecting Heaven’s good gifts.” Bildad 
has the virtue of amusing frankness. One cannot say the same for Flem Snopes, 
whom William Faulkner has made perhaps the most hateful character in our 
national literature. By usury and usurpation, by ferret-like insinuation into the 
lives of the community, Flem Snopes has raised himself from nothingness to 
the presidency of the bank. Now, says Ratliff, Flem is always the third man 
into the Baptist Church on a Sunday — first the janitor, then the preacher, then 
Flem. Hypocrisy has been a favorite literary subject ever since Satan fooled 
Uriel, so it is not surprising that our American novelists have exploited it. The 
unctuous deacon who cheats widows and orphans is a common type in our 
fiction, and as one of Sinclair Lewis’s characters said, the widow wants him to be 
sanctimonious, she admires his unction. 

Winston Churchill scored a success with that type just before the first war in 
his novel The Inside of the Cup. Eldon Parr, the wealthy vestryman, patron of 
chapels and settlement houses, civic philanthropist and bulwark of Christian 
orthodoxy, is the most rapacious of robber barons, landlord to dens of vice, des- 
troyer of lives. The novel recounts his battle with an awakened clergyman who 
insists that recitation of the creed is no cloak for social sin. The same figure 
reappears as Miltiades Vaiden in T. S. Stribling’s The Unfinished Cathedral, 
though this time with a clergy rather acquiescent than embattled. 

In distasteful reaction from the harsher forms of Christianity, our novelists 
have been fond of depicting the stern Jehovah type of Christian, whose God 
apparently demands that he be a severe and joyless disciplinarian, a man com- 
mitted to embruting laboriousness, literal Bible-reading, and the whip. Edgar 
Howe named him John Westlock in The Story of a Country Town and intuited 
that his harsh religion was a sublimation of fiery passions. William Faulkner 
calls him Calvin Burden, who says to his children, “I'll beat the loving God into 
you as long as I can raise my arm.” In Sherwood Anderson he is Jesse Bentley, 
obsessed of God and money, who fancies himself an Old Testament patriarch. 


Dr. Denham Sutcliffe is Professor and Chairman of the English Department at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. This article was delivered as the Bedell Lecture, October 27, 
1960 at Kenyon College. 
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Our Puritan forebears insisted that men should have a warrantable calling, 
a calling, that is, at once serviceable to men and pleasing to God. They saw in 
worldly prosperity a sign of God’s favor. This emphasis upon word and success 
has made a permanent mark upon the American character, which is of course 
a principal concern of our writers. Hence, one may say, the frequency with which 
representatives of that Puritan tradition appear in our fiction. Not uncommonly 
there is added to their industriousness and piety a firm hostility to worldly pleasure 
and a keen censoriousness of those who enjoy them. The acidulous spinster who 
does not recognize her own salaciousness and who, as moral supervisor of the 
community, makes life miserable for everybody is a perennial character in novels 
of village life. 


Self-styled Christians of the types I describe have occupied a large place 
in our fiction, particularly in that vein of writing that we used to call “the revolt 
from the village,” of which Edgar Howe and Sinclair Lewis are eminent examples. 
Mark Twain helped create the type in the figure of Miss Watson, whose un- 
imaginative religion of denial Huckleberry found so distasteful. That such 
characterizations have helped discredit professions of Christianity can scarcely 
be proven and can hardly be doubted. 

When observation shifts from the professed Christian to the professional, 
that is, to the clergyman, the discrepancies take on sharper outlines and the 
criticism, if any is intended, cuts deeper. Our novelists have noted those who 
“for their bellie’s sake, Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold,” as all may 
know who have read Elmer Gantry, Sinclair Lewis’s whip-lashing story of the 
skirt-crazed evangelist and vulgarian who scored a remarkable success in his job. 
Fewer, perhaps, have read The Damnation of Theron Ware, a powerful novel of 
the late nineteenth century which chronicles the degradation of a young Methodist 
parson whose emotionally grounded faith and flimsy intellectual equipment can- 
not withstand the appeals of rationalism, scepticism, and the lures of the flesh. 
In the middle nineteenth century, the clergyman enjoyed singular stature as the 
hero of fiction, and in more than one novel the hero had to adopt the cloth before 
the girl would have him. In the more critical period that has followed, the 
clergyman has more often been depicted in his human than in his sacerdotal 
aspects. It is not often that we encounter such a figure as Ernest Cudlipp, the 
embattled Episcopal clergyman of James Cozzens’s Men and Brethren; but in 
that novel, too, we meet the cassocked sons of expediency who would feel quite 
at home in the text of Elmer Gantry. 


The missionary clergy, ever since Melville attacked them in Omoo, have had 
a singularly bad press. They are customarily depicted as imposing upon innocent 
peoples an alien sense of sin, as destroying beautiful folk-ways and substituting 
for them the bleaker aridities of fundamentalist Protestantism. Contemporary 
novelists, interested more in the psychology of the missionary than in his osten- 
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sible purposes, have found some strikingly unreligious motives behind his activi- 
ties. William March’s novel, October Island, is to the point. 


The majority of our novels, however, have nothing to say about Christians, 
professed or professional. The faith and its institutions and doctrines simply 
make no overt appearance. Most novelists accept without particular examination 
the Christian ideas of morality, inviting us to condemn wickedness or applaud 
virtue according as the rewards and punishment of those forms of conduct are 
handed out in the story. As the Christian moral ideal is the substratum of our 
conduct, so the democratic ideal underlies our national life. A book that un- 
consciously offends none of the democratic ideals is not therefore to be dis- 
tinguished as a novel of democracy, and neither is a book for comparable reasons 
to be called Christian or religious. We should therefore probably distinguish be- 
tween the fiction which is founded on Christian morals and that which is founded 
on Christian theology — or which, of course, is repugnant to Christian theology, 
or which calls it into question. I hope before I am finished to reach such consid- 
erations, but before I do, I wish to say something about various kinds of fiction 
which have at one time or another been given the epithet “religious.” 


The traditional form of the novel is that of the quest. It narrates a search 
for stability, not a secure ride on certainties. That is true at the level of the 
popular love story, in which love is rather sought than assured, and it is true at 
the level of the superior fiction such as Huckleberry Finn, in which an ideal of 
conduct must be won through spiritual struggle. Fiction, furthermore, is a 
constant calling into question of the supposed verities, a putting them to the test 
of experience. It may issue in their destruction or in their earned reaffirmation, 
but it must either call them into question or be merely platitudinous. A story 
which depicted a convinced Christian, indomitable in his faith, striding to assured 
conquest over the forces of darkness, would not be a novel in any commonly 
accepted meaning of the term. It would be a homily, and not one of the most 
effective kind, because it would be untrue to human experience. It would belong 
with those stylized sermons of which Emerson said that they do not give the bread 
of life. And of course, as Henry James says, “The only reason for the existence 
of a novel is that it does attempt to represent life.” 


We have in our literary history a tremendous and growing body of fiction 
which sins in precisely that way, and ironically enough it is called “religious” 
fiction. It was especially popular in the mid-nineteenth century, when scores of 
writers exploited the Home-and-Jesus formula with tremendous emotional — and 
commercial — success. One of the most popular was Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
The Gates Ajar (1868), a lachrymose and almost insupportably Christian tale 
of a young lady who has fallen into despair at the death of her brother, whom she 
loved with an intensity that now seems questionable. She is saved from that 
despair by a youthful aunt, whose own recent loss of her husband has only 
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strengthened her Christian faith in Heaven. By slow steps of argument and 
irrefutable demonstration, the mourning sister is led to understand that Heaven 
is a cleaned-up version of earth, that the virtuous dead live in conscious bliss and 
retain their identities. Synopsis could hardly communicate the spirit of the book. 
Miss Phelps (Mrs. Ward) wrote three sequels: Beyond the Gates, The Gates 
Between, and Within the Gates. She thereby established herself, says James Hart, 
as “America’s foremost authority on the home life of heaven.” ' 

Such fiction, modified by changes in literary taste, continues to enjoy its 
vogue, and Lloyd Douglas made a successful industry of producing it in the 1930’s. 
Magnificent Obsession relates how a young wastrel is transformed, perhaps 
converted into becoming a great surgeon, and how he almost simultaneously learns 
that right reading of the Bible enables one to be, do, get what one wants. The 
book includes much pseudo-mystical talk about “The Major Personality” and a 
deal of very practical talk about money. Our hero performs crucial surgery on 
his beloved and she subsequently marries him, presumably out of gratitude and 
as a reward for his religiosity. The religious “message” is reinforced with bad 
grammar and worse style. 

It was this sort of thing, published by the ton during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that led novelist John Neal into a tirade. “Religious novels, 
forsooth !” he cried. “Why, what do they teach but this — this! — the very 
end and aim of all novels; namely, that after a certain portion of suffering, trial 
and sorrow, marriage comes about — marriage with the desired, accompanied by 
beauty, wealth, rank, etc., etc., as the greatest earthly good! ... As they are 


now managed, they are the most pernicious of all books that appear. And why ? 
Because under the name of religious truth, we are taught only this, that the most 
perishable of earthly things are what the evangelical should hope to be rewarded 
with, if they persevere through all the temptations that beset their path. Religious 
novels indeed !” * 


Later in the century, the religious theme conjoined with that or social reform 
to produce a new spate of uplifting fiction. One of the most fabulously success- 
ful of such books was Charles Sheldon’s Jn His Steps, which is said to have sold 
eight million copies and perhaps twice that many. This story narrates the 
great reform effected in private lives and in society by a clergyman’s proposing 
to his congregation that for one year they pledge themselves never to think or act 
without first asking themselves “What would Jesus do?” A young woman who 
has prepared herself for an operatic career decides that Jesus would not go on 
the stage and make money with a gift of God (her voice). Instead, she sings in a 
revivalist’s tent without payment. The publisher of a newspaper decides that 


‘The Popular Book, New York, 1950, p. 121. 
Quoted by Herbert Brown, The Sentimental Novel in America, Durham, N. C., 1959, 
p. 323. 
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Jesus would not issue a Sunday edition, would not advertise tobacco and liquor, 
wonld not print accounts of prize fights. A grocer decides that Jesus would turn 
his large busic<ss into an employee’s cooperative. And so on. The mourner’s 
bench is overcrowded, the town is swept with reform, the forces of run and 
corruption are on the run, and the reader has seared into his brain by a thousand 
repetitions the question “What would Jesus do?” This book was pious Sunday 
reading when Huckleberry Finn was being banned from libraries because it con- 
tains some fibs. 


Not long before Sheldon’s success, Lew Wallace had made a big splash with 
Ben Hur, which was accepted as a religious novel, likewise acceptable Sunday read- 
ing. We now clearly see that it is nothing of the kind. It is an historical romance. 
It includes, as such romance should, efforts to recreate the past in more or less 
realistic detail. It opposes wicked overlord (Roman) and virtuous underdog (Jew); 
it conducts through various hair-raising adventures; it ends in the triumph of virtue 
and with the distribution of brides and banknotes. That it re-tells the story of the 
Three Wise Men, introduces the figure of Christ and the scene on Golgotha, does 
nothing more to make it religious than the introduction of the figure of Newton 
makes a novel scientific. A major complication of the plot is resolved by a 
miracle, when Hur’s mother and sister are cured of leprosy. Such a device is of 
course wholly unacceptable in the novel, which, unless it quite frankly takes off 
into fantasy, must restrict itself to the ordinary and probable course of events. 
It is perhaps permissible to quote Aristotle, that within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. 

The obvious point here is that the novel with a biblical setting is no more 
inherently religious than the little handbooks entitled Birds and Flowers of the 
Bible. Gladys Schmitt’s David the King, like Ben Hur, may take an added interest 
from its alliance with Biblical tradition, as Virgil acquires some of the interest 
of Homer; but it does not thereby acquire authority or, least of all, literary merit. 
Neither does a novel become religious, or Christian, because it concerns itself 
with clergymen or because it includes discussion of the faith. If the opposite 
were true, we might have to regard Marie Corelli as a great religious writer instead 
of as a sensationalist and sentimentalist. By this system of scoring, Anthony 
Trollope would become a saint. Clerics and laymen are, to speak coldly, 
phenomena of life, and therefore interesting to novelists. But so are criminals and 
prostitutes interesting to them, and the introduction of such characters into a novel 
does not by itself make the novel criminal or vicious. The truism holds here as 
elsewhere in discussion of literature, that treatment is everything. 

Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop is commonly regarded as a 
religious novel, and nothing in the text forbids our calling it one. As everybody 
knows, it is a story of Roman Catholic missionary priests in the American South- 
west in the nineteenth century. The characters are exemplary men, confident in 
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their faith, and eminently successful in their design of reinvigorating the church in 
their territory and of contributing to its greater glory. The story includes mir- 
acles, or something very like, and in the character of Magdalena includes a parallel 
with the Biblical figure of that name. The story involves corrupt priests as well 
as true Ones; it involves criminals and saints; but it is preeminently a story of the 
triumph of faith and good works. Nothing in the text, as I say, forbids us to call 
it a Christian or a religious novel. 

But there is much in the text that would permit us with equal justice to call 
it something else. Like the others of Miss Cather’s later novels, it is a story of the 
retreat from modernity, which she found harsh and vulgar. It is packed with 
images of the lives of illiterate Indians and Mexicans and with celebration of their 
faithfulness to “traditional values,” though they live in squalor. Her novels The 
Professor's House and Shadows on the Rock are pervaded by he same nostalgia 
for a day when men were purer than they are now and when the scream of 
commerce was less shrill. She sees the past as idyll. In Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, the two fathers sit at luncheon over a bowl of onion soup that 
Vaillant has expertly made. Father Latour reflects that “there is a thousand years 
of history” in that bowl of soup. In The Professor's House the corresponding 
symbol is Spanish sherry; like the soup, it is an object of aesthetic nostalgia. 
And so, I think, is Catholicism as it is depicted in Shadows on the Rock and in 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. What is obviously missing from Death Comes 
for the Archbishop in any precise idea of spiritual struggle, the image of the Grand 
Inquisitor. It was a Roman Catholic critic who wondered about Miss Cather 
whether she ever understood Christian spirituality. She had, he concluded, and 
as I think we must conclude with him, she had “an imperfect sense of what the 
struggle for spiritual perfection really meant.” * 

At a remove from these stories of religiously actuated behavior is the fiction 
that employs Christian symbolism, more or less transmuted, and that sometimes 
therefore attracts to itself the epithet “Christian.” Of these Christian symbols, 
none is more interesting than the recurrent Christ figure. Here again I must move 
rapidly and content myself with a few examples. 

The old man Santiago, in Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, has been 
read as such a figure. His sympathetic participation in nature — he calls the 
fish his brother — is the evidence of his love; his battle with the fish is a kind of 
crucifixion. His struggling homeward with the mast on his shoulder has associated 
him with the cross-bearer. The final image of Santiago lying on his pallet, arms 
outspread, is supposed to provide the clincher. Santiago is the characteristic 
Hemingway hero, the man alone, the man who must endure, the man doomed to 
defeat. He is defeated but not destroyed, a man made stronger at the broken 


*Francis X. Conolly in Fifty Years of the American Novel, ed. Harold C. Gardiner, s.i., 
New York, 1957, p. 87. 
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places. One is of course reminded of Mr. Hemingway’s earlier story entitled 
“Today is Friday.” The title suggests that every day is Friday. In that story, 
Roman soldiers dice for Christ’s garment and as they do so, one says “He was 
pretty good in there today.” Defeat with dignity — that is Mr. Hemingway’s 
constant subject, exemplified again in the short story, “The Undefeated.” It is 
true that his early volume of short stories was entitled “In Our Time,” a phrase 
presumably borrowed from the Book of Common Prayer; it is true that his 
characters talk of love as a religious experience, as they do in A Farewell to Arms. 
But these are not sufficient evidences upon which to acclaim Mr. Hemingway as 
a Christian writer. 


In similar fashion, Faulkner’s Joe Christmas, in Light in August, is read as 
Christ figure. His name is a clue; so also is his obscure birth and his function 
as scapegoat, who takes upon himself the sins of white men and black. After 
intense suffering, he dies violenty at the age of thirty-three, slaughtered by 
legionaires, and it is explicitly said of him that he dies in the posture of one 
crucified. Benjy, the mindless idiot of The Sound and the Fury, has also been 
seen as a Christ figure. He, too, is thirty-three; he is compounded wholly of 
love; he suffers betrayal by his brother Jason, is symbolically wounded, and is 
clapped into the state asylum where he can no longer take his innocent delight 
in watching the flames of the kitchen fire or in playing with an old slipper of 
his belover sister’s. In the novel, A Fable, Mr. Faulkner explicitly allegorizes 
the story of Christ. A corporal of the French army, with twelve soldiers as 
associates, foments a mutiny and brings the war to a standstill. He incurs the 
wrath of his own officers and of the enemy, both of whom want to get on with the 
slaughter. After a careful re-enactment of the events of Passion Week, the cor- 
poral is put to death, presumably by his own father, and forgetful mankind returns 
to its evil ways. 

Three such figures surely justify one’s assertion of Mr. Faulkner’s interest 
in the archetypal figure of Christ, and on that basis, as also because of his acute 
sense of human depravity, Mr. Faulkner has been welcomed into the ranks of 
Christian authors.“ The characters of Dilsey in The Sound and the Fury and of 
Ike McCaslin in The Bear sufficiently declare Mr. Faulkner’s admiration of the 
virtues of humility and love. It is by these virtues, one assumes, that man will 
prevail, as Faulkner said in the Nobel Prize speech and in A Fable. But the 
dominant images in his work are images of agony, and almost his favorite word is 
“doom.” His Christ figures are either destroyed, like Joe Christmas, or they are 
ineffectuals like Benjy and even Ike McCaslin. Like Hawthorne, with whom he 
has many affinities, Faulkner is keenly aware of the dark side of life and of the 


‘Particularly by Randall Stewart, American Literature and Christian Doctrine, Baton 
Rouge, La., 1958. 
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perils to which goodness and innocence are subject. His chiefest theme is of 
degeneration and decay and the human enterprise customarily ends like his novel 
Absalom, Absalom with the wild cackling laughter of the idiot in the night. 

Hawthorne has also used the Christ figure in his story “The Gentle Boy.” A 
Quaker child whose father has been hanged by the Puritans and whose mother 
has been driven into exile, is adopted by a Puritan family. His sweet influence 
softens the stony heart of the Puritan, who slides insensibly toward Quakerism. 
Though a Puritan clergyman preaches against pity, the community feel them- 
selves loving the child in spite of the virulence of their religious hatred. Yet the 
child is set upon by malicious Puritan children and killed. 


Melville’s Billy Budd has strong resemblances to Hawthorne’s story. Billy 
is illiterate, innocent, and handsome, the favorite of all his shipmates with the 
single exception of Claggart, a man described as being “depraved according to 
nature.” In the presence of the Captain, Claggart falsely accuses Billy of foment- 
ing a mutiny and the boy, whose stammer prevents him from speaking, strikes the 
liar dead. Captain Vere, of whom it is strongly hinted that he might be Billy’s 
father, hangs the youth for violation of the Articles of War, and the scene of the 
hanging is clearly symbolic of the crucifixion. 


Even these swift synopses make clear, I think, the impossibility of reading 
these stories without reference to the archetypal career of Christ. They almost 
exactly follow the pattern: a child of obscure or humble birth is introduced into 
a corrupt world; his innocent goodness draws the affections of many but excites 
the unfounded hatred of others, and they kill him. But are we to conclude 
therefrom that these are religious fictions, Christian fictions ? Hawthorne’s story 
is an indictment of religious fanaticism, of whatever persuasion; it chronicles the 
death of the heart under “the virulence of religious hatred.” It reinforces his 
persistent theme that entire goodness and purity have no place in this postdeluvian, 
post-lapsarian world. It reiterates his hatred of Puritan cruelty, asserts the 
supremacy of human affection over the demands of futurity or of any supra- 
mundane ideals of perfection. Melville’s Billy Budd, which has been thought 
to signalize his reconciliation with Christianity, need by no means be read so. 
It can be seen as a sardonic irony, another of his many images of a man-of-war 
world which maintains its artificial and iron discipline though the heavens fall. 
Billy Budd is not the Christ of the Passion, and not even, it may be, the prime 
sufferer of the story. That role is reserved for Captain Vere who, unlike Billy, is 
conscious and reflective and who, remembering the recent mutiny at the Nore, must 
hang what he knows to be an innocent man, in altogether pointless sacrifice. 
It is a story of the inapplicability on earth of the ideals of heaven. 


I say again what I have said earlier, that in literature, treatment is every- 
thing. No fiction achieves greatness, or a degree of greatness, because of its 
theme. Emerson once remarked that some of the dullest discourses he ever heard 
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had for their subject the Supreme Being. He did not blame the dullness on the 
subject. By the same logic it can be said that the introduction of Christian symbols 
or reminiscences does not by itself make a work religious or Christian. If that 
were not true, we should have to regard Bret Harte as a Christian author. 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp” relates how, in a rowdy village of miners, a 
child is born to the only woman in town, a prostitute, who dies in childbed. “The 
Luck,” as he is called, becomes the object of all men’s concern and devotion. Like 
the kings of orient they come to him with gifts: “a silver tobacco box; a doubloon; 
a navy revolver, silver mounted; a very beautifully embroidered lady’s handker- 
chief; a diamond breast pin; a slung shot;” and so on. In celebration of his 
innocent presence the gamblers and murderers give the camp a thorough cleaning, 
plant flowers, wash themselves twice a day; and clean up their speech. The babe 
is effecting an entire reformation of the wicked world when he and the camp are 
swept away in a flash flood. The drowned child is found in the arms of Kentuck, 
his principal caretaker, who is himself dying. “ ‘Dying (says Kentuck); he’s a 
taking me with him. Tell the boys I’ve got the Luck with me now.’ And the 
strong man, clinging to the frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling to 
a straw, drifted away into the shadowy river that flows forever to the unknown 
sea.” 


Religious fiction, forsooth! That the Luck is a Christ figure cannot, I sup- 
pose, be disputed. But the fact lends no dignity to the story, gives it no religious 
relevance, and does nothing to raise it above Bret Harte’s characteristic level of 


arrant sentimentalism. 

A fiction, I have been saying, has no claims to be called Christian merely 
because it introduces Christian symbolism, or because it treats a Biblical subject, 
or because it introduces clergymen, or because it is about Christian reform 
movements. It is not to be called religious or Christian because it points out 
that wicked men smoke and play poker but that God will square accounts in the 
end, and even less so because it demonstrates that the poor but virtuous can marry 
the banker’s daughter. Still less, I suppose, is a fiction to be called Christian if it 
assumes that through education or science or social meliorism men can alter 
their basic situation; such an assumption denies the sole efficacy of grace. Pure 
naturalism would be repugnant to Christianity because it denies free will. If you 
suspect me of suggesting that Christian fiction is a rare thing in our American lite- 
rature, I must forgive you, because I suspect myself. I take reluctant refuge 
behind the opinion of Mr. Eliot, that amongst writers, the rejection of Protestant 
Christianity is the rule rather than the exception.* 

I have promised that sooner or later I would deal with the literature of 
spiritual struggle, and at last I am ready to do so. 


5 After Strange Gods, New York, 1934, p. 41. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne is frequently called a Christian writer. Spiritual 
struggle is almost his sole subject, and I think no American writer has more 
specifically concerned himself with the nature and effects of sin. He proposed to 
himself to deal with “the truth of the human heart,” which he customarily 
describes in metaphors of the prison and the cave, and his most frequent “truth” 
is that man is born in sin and gravitates naturally to evil. Indeed, the theme 
of sin and death rings far more loudly than that of grace and redemption. Ethan 
Brand, in despair of his sinfulness, casts himself into the flames. The Reverend 
Mr. Hooper dies believing in the universality of secret sin. Goodman Brown is 
awakened from the illusion of innocence to the soul-searing knowledge (or is it 
another illusion?) that “There is no good on earth and sin is but a name.” 
Arthur Dimmesdale, long-penitent and late-confessing sinner, dies in doubt that 
he and Hester can hope for heavenly forgiveness. A large portion of Hawthorne’s 
canvas is painted in demonic red and black, his constant symbols of evil. Even 
his women are described in these same colors and with the same intent — Hester 
Prynne, Zenobia, Miriam, Beatrice Rappacini, all women of rich-blooded com- 
plexions, with abundant black hair, and all with attributes of Lilith, of the fatal 
woman. If he introduces the most beautiful and best of women, she has on her 
cheek a birthmark, the symbol of man’s liability to sin, sorrow, decay, and death. 
He was, his friends tell us, the sunniest of men, but his fictions, as Melville said, 
celebrate the power of blackness. 

But if sin, in Hawthorne’s fictional world, is a source of suffering, it is also 
the price of maturity and wisdom. From their sins, his people learn a closer 
human sympathy, a surer knowledge of the sober truths of life. Knowledge of sin 
makes Father Hooper a better preacher, as it does Dimmesdale. Donatello, the 
innocent faun, achieves from sin “glimpses of strange and subtle matters in those 
dark caverns, into which all men must descend, if they would know anything 
beneath the surface and illusive pleasures of existence.”” His Miriam “delights 
to brood” on the mystery of the fortunate fall, wondering whether it did not 
make attainable “a higher, brighter, profounder happiness than our lost birthright 
gave.” Only through knowledge of sin and sorrow do men enter upon humanity ; 
they must fall from innocence, or they must die. 

Sin is also, of course, a debaser and destroyer, as it is of Goodman Brown, 
of Judge Pyncheon, and of Roger Chillingworth. It draws men into a loathsome 
brotherhood by “freeing” them — the word is ironical — from both humane and 
divine reverence. Occasionally the punishment of sin looks like a visitation from 
heaven, as when Reuben Bourne’s son is destroyed in retribution of his father’s 
ancient offense, or when Lady Eleanore’s mantle exudes the germs of small-pox 
and destroys the beauty on which the pride was founded. But retribution in 
Hawthorne’s fictions is not customarily measured out by an angry God. “Man’s 
only inexorable judge,” says his notebook, “will be himself, and the punishment of 
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his sins the perception of them.” Neither, I think, does he ever invoke the idea 
of divine grace. Forgiveness of sin is a human activity, as in The Scarlet Letter, 
where the warm heart of the multitude forgives and forgets Hester Prynne’s 
adultery and changes the significance of the scarlet letter from Adulteress to 
Angel. 

It is not sin that appals Hawthorne; as I have said, he sees sinlessness as 
inhuman. The unforgivable crime is secret sin; all nature cries out for confes- 
sion. But it is nature — human nature — that cries out for confession, not God. 


Hawthorne’s metaphors are Christian. For dramatic purposes, he frequently 
gave to his stories a Puritan setting, and he is in perfect control of the language 
of that solemn faith. But it can as well be said that Hawthorne’s interest is psy- 
chological as that it is religious. Perhaps it can even be more strongly said. The 
idea of God is by no means frequent in Hawthorne’s writings, and his professed 
men of God are singularly unpleasant persons. Like his men of science, they 
have withered their humanity by their obsessive devotion to abstractions. This 
is a world, Hawthorne says, of marble and of mud, a world of discords un- 
resolved, that never can be resolved. Men can maintain their sanity and their 
will to live only by acknowledging their share of human imperfection, by acknowl- 
edging that perfection is not only unattainable but inhuman, by accepting and for- 
giving the sinner in others. The prime sin is refusal to accept the human lot, to 
shut oneself within the cave of diseased self-contemplation, to refuse the best 
the world can offer because it is of the world and not of heaven. And in all this, 
there is never a suggestion of redeeming grace, the central Christian idea. 


Hawthorne’s friend Melville sharply saw the irony of conducting divine 
service on the gun deck of a man of war. He was intensely aware of the disparity 
between the ideal “chronometrical” time of God and the contingent “horological” 
time of man. He was fascinated and appalled by the ambiguous intermingling of 
good and evil in a world formed partially in beauty and part in fright. As 
Hawthorne said, Melville could not believe, neither could he be comfortable in 
his unbelief. He visited the Holy Land in hope of restoring his faith, and in a 
subsequent poem apostrophized the Christ as one who, by pledging homes and 
mansions in the heaven, had made it no longer possible for men to be “content 
with life’s own discontent.” His story “Benito Cereno” is the tale of a New 
England ship master who is saved from destruction by his naive imperception of 
evil and of a South American master who is destroyed by his knowledge of it. 
“Billy Budd” is the story of innocence destroyed, of the hanging of an angel of 
God. “Bartleby the Scrivener” is a sustained image of despair, of a man who 
stares at the blank wall and when he is asked to participate in life says only, 
“I'd prefer not to.” Redburn is a novel of disillusion, and if the guidebook that 
Redburn carries symbolizes the Bible, then it is clearly suggested that the Bible 
doesn’t square with the facts as they are known to suffering man. In the crew 
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of the Pequod, the only Christian is the first mate, Mr. Starbuck, a man physically 
brave but morally powerless. He is described as a man of “mere unaided virtue;” 
unaided, I presume, by any penetration of the complex truth of life. Only when 
it is too late does he confess his perception of the “latent horror.” One supposes 
that Melville more admired Queequeg, the Polynesian savage who, when his 
hand was nearly bitten off by a shark, exclaimed “de God wat made shark must be 
one dam Ingin.” Ahab seems nearer to Melville’s truth than Starbuck when Ahab 
says to the whale’s head, “Thou hast seen enough to make an infidel of Abraham.” 


Melville himself called his big book “wicked.” He also called it a nineteenth 
century book of Job, presumably because it, too, confronts the great enigmas and 
perhaps because Ahab maintains his ways before the Lord. The “secret motto” 
of the book is in Ahab’s words to the preternatural harpoon, which he tempers in 
blood; “I baptize thee not in the name of the Father but in the name of the 
Devil.” A major theme of the book is the ambiguity of all things — as 
Queequeg’s tomahawk, an instrument of death, is also a tobacco pipe of peace 
and friendship. From the stinking mountain of a dead whale comes ambergris. 
The whale, reposeful on a blue sea under a golden sun, is the epitome of graceful 
beauty; it is also a creature of intelligent malignity, “the gliding great demon of 
the seas of life.” His vast body may be cut up and tried out and sold by the 
barrel, but he is ultimately unknowable. Stripped of its tons of flesh, the whale’s 
skeleton is comparatively puny, and its caudal vertebrae make good marbles for 
little boys to play with, as philosophers and theologians play with abstractions. 
There has never been a successful attempt to depict the living whale in stone 
or paint or ivory and one can learn nothing about him from such attempts. 
No one image of him is a true image. Whatever is to be known of him can be 
learned only in the struggle and terror of the chase, and even those who have 
hunted him for most of their lives know almost nothing about him. His whiteness 
is the whiteness of bridals; it is also the whiteness of polar desolation, a symbol 
of death. One man sees him as a dumb brute and the other as “an outrageous 
strength with an inscrutable malice sinewing it.” 

Moby Dick is not God, though the mad Shaker calls him so. He is neither 
the agent nor the principal of evil, though Ahab thinks so. Like Job’s Leviathan, 
he is the symbol of creation, of a universe which has no pity on man’s fear and no 
sympathy with his hopes. It destroys the worthy husband and wafts the pirates 
happily on their way. It has no preference for bridals over burials. A man alone 
in this universe is like the head of the little castaway, bobbing in the heartless 
voids and immensities of the Pacific. No absolutism, Christian or other, will 
reconcile its contradictions. “That mortal man,” says Ishmael, “who hath more 
of joy than sorrow in him, that mortal man cannot be true — not true, or un- 
developed.” when Pip jumped overboard in fright and Mr. Stubb refused to 
pick him up, Pip weni mad. And thus it is, says Ishmael, that “wandering from 
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all mortal reason, man comes at last to that celestial thought, which, to reason, is 


absurd and frantic; and weal or woe, feels then uncompromised, indifferent as his 
God.” 


This great epic of spiritual struggle is manifestly not a Christian book. Far 
from issuing in the confidence of God’s goodness, it calls it into question. 
Christianity asserts that love is the axis of creation; Melville insists on the equal, 
perhaps the greater, power of fright. Ahab believes himself to be a modern 
Prometheus, vindicating the claims of man against the tyranny of God. He is of 
course deluded. He is assaulting the ineluctable nature of things, and for hate’s 
sake spits his last breath upon it. His monomaniac absolutism no more accounts 
for the condition of life than Starbuck’s mindless faith; and the only wisdom 
seems to be that which Queequeg teaches to Ishmael: love of man and quiet 
acceptance of God’s contradictions. Says Ishmael: “Doubts of all things earthly, 
and intuitions of some things heavenly; this combination makes neither believer 
nor infidel, but makes a man who regards them both with equal eye.” 


Our great funny man, creator of the prose poem to boyhood — Tom Sawyer 
— and of our national masterpiece, Huckleberry Finn, is perhaps the most remote 
from Christianity of all the authors I have mentioned. His notebooks rail at the 
idea of Christ as God and Savior, an idea in which he finds nothing rational. His 
story of “The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg” is a cynical demonstration of 
man’s hopeless corruption. His essay, “What is Man,” is an argument for deter- 
minism which asserts that man is a mechanism, and a pretty poor one at that. The 
posthumously published The Mysterious Stranger scorns the Moral Sense as 
enabling us only to perceive morality in order to avoid it, and the story affirms 
that there is no good, no hereafter, and that life is all a solipsistic dream. The 
maxims of Puddinhead Wilson commonly assert the utter worthlessness of human- 
ity, and Mark Twain’s favorite epithet for mankind was “the damned human 
race.” He believed, what so many of his writings make clear, in the essential 
righteousness of boys, but with the world of men he had little patience and none 
of his best work came from his writing about that world. He saw it chiefly as 
a sink of depravity, capable of arousing violent anger or corrective laughter, but 
hardly capable of arousing affection. Only the uncorrupted world of children 
could do that. 

Even his world of children is dominated by images of terror and death. The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer is not without Injun Joe and midnight murder in the 
cemetery; it includes the scene of Muff Potter’s burning to death and of Injun 
Joe’s starving in the cave. Every page of Huckleberry Finn is studded with 
images of death, and its cast of characters includes more rogues and more depraved 
persons than any other book that one can easily recall. Cupidity, drunkenness, 
murder, theft, feuding, tarring and feathering are the commonplaces of Huckle- 
berry’s world. The Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords carry their rifles to church, 
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listen to a sermon on brotherly love, and resume the slaughter as soon as they get 
outside. Silas Phelps preaches the gospel every Sunday morning in a country 
church; “he done it for nothin’,” says Huckleberry, “and it was worth it.” 

The book is founded on an irony whereby an unlettered and unwashed child 
is set in opposition to the official mores of the community and made to think 
himself a worthless sinner for helping a slave achieve his freedom. Huckleberry 
tries to blame his sin on the shortcomings of his parents, reflecting that he was 
“brung up wicked.” But he knows that isn’t altogether so. “There was the 
Sunday-school (he says to himself), you could a’ gone to it; and if you’d done it 
they’d a learnt you there that people that acts as I been acting about that nigger 
goes to everlasting fire.” He struggles against his growing conviction that all 
souls are of one color, but in the great raft scene of the fifteenth chapter he has 
to give up. Huckleberry there learns that it means to trample on a man’s affec- 
tions. “It was fifteen minutes,” he says, “before I could work myself up to go 
and humble myself to a nigger; but I done it, and I warn’t ever sorry for it 
afterward, neither.” Even yet he cannot conquer his shame over acting like 
an Abolitionist; he broods over the sin he has committed by helping Jim and he 
tries to repent of it. But in the moment of deepest agony, when he has written 
to Miss Watson to tell her where Jim is, he learns that “you can’t pray a lie,” 
and he tears the letter up. 


Huckleberry is all compassion, as he demonstrates when he risks his own 
safety and Jim’s in an effort to save the murderers from a sinking vessel. When 
the Duke and the Dauphin are tarred and feathered, Huckleberry forgets all their 


evil deeds against himself and Jim, and feels “kind of ornery, and humble, and to 
blame somehow.” He was “sorry for them poor pitiful rascals and it seemed 
like he couldn’t ever feel any hardness against them. “(Their suffering) was a 
dreadful thing to see,” and Huckleberry understood with a new force that 
“Human beings can be awful cruel to one another.” 


But Huckleberry and Jim are almost alone in knowing the worth of love, and 
they are outcasts. Official Christianity of the time and place has no room 
for them and ordinary morality regards them with contempt. Mark Twain seems 
to have come to Hawthorne’s conclusion, that there is no room in this world for 
goodness, and in the final sentences he sends Huckleberry off to “the territory” 
where he can presumably escape being civilized into brutality. 

But this untutored compassion of Huckleberry’s, though a Christian might 
welcome it, is not of itself Christian and did not spring from Christian intentions 
in the author. Indeed, it is intended as a rebuke to the Christianity that Mark 
Twain knew. Huckleberry’s compassion is Rousseauistic, it belongs with the 
tradition of the Noble Savage, with the tradition of Queequeg, rather than with 
the tradition of Christianity, If any religious idea is involved, it is the idea of 
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Natural Religion. The book appears to be saying that man is naturally good 
until the world has corrupted him. 

Mark Twain jotted into his notebook the idea for a story that should reunite 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn as old men. One may be glad that he never 
tried to write it. ; 

A colleague asked me the other day, with studied discourtesy, whether I had 
found for this lecture sources that would support my preconceived opinions. I 
lied to him that I had. To you, I confess some surprise at my gloomy outcome. 
I had known, of course, that our best American novelists were far from being a 
cheery group and that they had had no great share in the fabled American 
optimism. But I had not realized, until I put this paper together, how nearly un- 
relieved their gloom had been. 

It will have been noticed that my paper nowhere defines Christianity. The 
omission will be set down, I hope, only in large part to ignorance. The 
composition of this audience encourages no amateur excursions into theology, and 
indeed “I am almost frightened at my own temerity” in what I have ventured to 
say, and “when I estimate the fame and strength of those that maintain the 
opposite opinion, am ready to sink down in reverential silence.”* I have not 
been eager to welcome men as Christian authors simply on the ground of their 
believing in the fallen state of man. I recollect that there is another Christian 
doctrine which rebuts the imputed sin of the first man and which declares that 
though Adam’s crime makes guilty all his sons, the merit of Christ imputed 


shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
And live in (him) transplanted, and from (him) 
Receive new life.’ 


It is precisely that note of joyous hope that is so markedly absent from 
serious American fiction. If our writing came to an end this evening, we might 
have to say with Hawthorne at the end of “Young Goodman Brown:” “And 
when he had lived long, and was borne to his grave a hoary corpse . . . they carved 
no hopeful verse upon his tombstone. for his dying hour was gloom.” 


*Samuel Johnson, “Preface to Shakespeare.” 
"Paradise Lost, Il, 291-94. 








The Idea of a University 


O. P. KRETZMANN 


Almost two decades ago a very naive young man said a few thousand words 
at his inauguration as the president of a small Midwestern college. The occasion 
was completely inauspicious. It was a dark, rainy afternoon, the student body 
of fewer than four hundred men and women had decided that Homecoming 
activities were more important than a new president, and the appointed delegates 
from neighboring colleges listened with tolerant inattention. It was an occasion 
for freeswinging idealism. Such high and noble phrases as “pursuit of truth,” 
“community of scholars,” “center of learning and of faith,” “transmission of 
truth,” “the search for truth” came from the naive young man’s lips with more 
speed than weight. He knew all the answers to the mysteries of the educational 
process. He had read a few philosophers and a few more theologians. The 
application of their high principles to the day-by-day life of a little academic grove 
would be a simple and gracious thing. 

' Today, after twenty years, I return to the hour of the crime. From the ivory 
tower which I entered so glibly and blindly two decades ago I have seen a world 
in which cliches are no longer the comic overtones of immaturity but a tragic 
evasion of the dark fats of life and history. None of the phrases I used twenty 
years ago have lost their charm or their verity; they have merely returned 
hauntingly, to ask me to give them life and meaning, to measure their value and 
validity in a world which has flatly denied them. I have seen a century move from 
morning to afternoon in blood and sweat and tears. I have watched mankind 
acquire the power to commit corporate suicide. I have seen good little men 
lockéd in a deadly struggle with bad little men. I have seen my comfortable 
Western world become, steadily and alarmingly, an ever smaller minority of the 
population of my planet. I have lived for twenty years with a generation upon 
whom the ends of an age have come. Personally, I too have come to the quiet 
afternoon of my journey and the shadows now lie longer to the east. 

Twenty years ago I affirmed my faith in the desirability, even the necessity, 
of a true univer.ity which would stand squarely and courageously in the Christian 
tradition. At one point I said: “There can be no doubt that the world of 
tomorrow [this was 1940] will be the scene of two battles. One will be fought 
with bombs and guns on land, on the sea, and in the air; the other, and, I 
suspect, the far more important, will be fought in quiet classrooms, in libraries, in 
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laboratories, and in the hidden meetings of men of thought and good will. Nor 
will it be a battle suspended in the thin lifeless air of theory; the issue will be a 
matter of concrete living and desperate importance for the next generation. It will 
revolve about the great questions which must be answered in our time — our 
view of God, of the Church, of the State, of man, of the human mind and spirit, its 
origin, nature, function and destiny, of the nature of truth, and many other related 
issues. It is our destiny to throw ourselves into this battle with all the resources 
of body, mind, and soul... .” 

What about all this, twenty years later? I confess that I would not change 
a word. This is still the place where the battle is joined. Around these questions 
sound the hammer blows which even today must mark the building of a university. 
What has changed, however — and it is vastly important — is my consciousness 
of the enormous difficulty of the battle, the wounds that must be borne, and the 
price that must be paid. What I had seen as a battle is really a continuing war, 
both cold and hot, which requires greater resources of mind and spirit than I had 
envisioned twenty years ago. The years have not been disillusioning, but they 
have been chastening. I now know, as I know few other things, that victory is 
not easy, that the walls of our contemporary Jerichos will not crumble before the 
trumpet blasts of commencement orators, and that our modern wasteland is more 
thorny and unready for conquest than I had imagined. 

And so at the end of two decades I return to the basic problems of a Christian 
University in the afternoon of the twentieth century. Is it really possible? What 
are its distinguishing marks ? 


What Is Man? 


Certainly the first characteristic of a Christian university in the twentieth 
century is its unique evaluation of the present crisis in the Western world. We 
must see, sharply and realistically, the essential nature of our days and our years. 
The shattering changes in human life, the frightening spectacle of men trampling 
to power on the blood drops of humanity, the nihilistic atmosphere of change and 
decay must be measured with calm, dispassionate eyes sub specie aeternitatis. 
The world has been in a far country and the hour of the husks is upon us. 

It must, however, be clear that many of the things we see are merely surface 
manifestations. International tensions, economic dislocations, even the vast 
social forces at work are all merely symptoms. The Christian university must 
know that beneath all these there is something else that will not be cured at 
conference tables or alleviated by collectivism or eliminated by more education, 
either in the humanities or in the sciences or in metaphysics. 

A true university must recognize the fact that the present crisis is in the 
spirit of man. It is rooted in the meanings and values, intangible but very 
real, by which he must find his way between the eternities. Somewhere, about 
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two hundred years ago, our Western world became a Christian heresy. The 
eighteenth century largely lost its faith in God; the nineteenth century lost its 
faith in man; and the middle of the twentieth century lost its faith in things. 
Some of the latter two may be good, but we are now in the convulsions brought 
on by our wrongness. This was too much loss of faith in too short a time. 

Curiously enough, an analysis of our problems — the first step in the idea 
of a Christian university — leads basically to the question which is also at the 
heart of the educational process: “What is man?” On the answer to that 
question everything else depends. Our philosophy of history, of society, of 
economics, of education is finally rooted in the answer to that quetion. For 
a hundred years we have had, dominating and destroying, the biological, economic 
and political answers to that question. Only now there is the first faint sound 
of a better answer. Even the thoughtful secularist now says “Man does not live 
by bread alone nor is he made for the State.” 

Here is the first great task of the Christian university. It must clarify our 
thoughts and maintain our loyalties to the historic Christian answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is Man?” It will be inevitable that in a day of unprecedented 
confusion and fear such an answer will result in a majesty of power, an 
immovable loyalty, a serene faith, and a driving devotion to Him Who has made 
man for Himself and Who has placed upon man the burden and the challenge of 
the restlessness which comes when man is separated from his Maker. Man is 
made by God and for God — and any answer to the problem of his origin, 
nature and destiny which says less than that is irrelevant. The Biblical concept 
of man — created, redeemed, sanctified by the Triune God is the first essential 
element in the idea of a University. 


The Theological Idea 


It follows, therefore, that the idea of a university is basically theological. 
It would be most salutary for our obsolescent secularists to look again to the 
rock from which they were hewn. Beginning with the University of Paris and 
extending through the later medieval period, through the Reformation, both 
in Geneva and Wittenberg, through the eighteenth an nineteenth centuries, the 
university was centered about theology. The university was the free daughter 
of both the Church and the State, responsible to both, but even more responsible 
to the disciplined and essentially theological commitment involved in the search 
for truth. This has now again been eloquently summarized at the dawning of 
a new age of faith in George H. Williams’ scholarly little monograph, The 
Theological Idea of the University: “Truth is the truth, known or to be made 
known in the thrust and counter-thrust of open debate and untrammeled experi- 
ment.... There is a truth which is taught and a truth which is caught — a truth 
which is a matter of grit in library and laboratory, and a truth which is a matter 
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of grace. We who are Christians, of course, will never abandon the supposition 
that in the perspective of our Creator Himself there exists a unified field of truth; 
but we finite human beings — both believers and those untouched by faith — 
must continuously report back and mutually revise our findings on the several 
levels of inquiry.” Professor Williams’ conclusion is especially timely and time- 
less: “We may be citizens, then of three cities. Of Jerusalem, which is the 
church of all ages and climes, sustained by the love and tutelage of redemptive 
faith. Of Athens, which is the university where reason — that in us whereby we of 
all His creatures reflect uniquely the image of the Creator — is free to pursue its 
inquiries to the very brink of human perception; and of the City of Man, the free 
society, grounded in law which . . . safeguards constitutionally the rights of 
diverse voluntarist associations gathered within the City, including the rights and 
privileges of the two historic communities of scholarship and faith. . . .” 
Certainly one of the strangest developments in our recent intellectual history 
is the fact that the man of Jerusalem is now called upon to rescue the man of 
Athens from the modern prison of totalitarianism. The ancient battle between 
faith and reason, never very real, can now become a magnificent alliance. The 
man who has found his complete and ultimate freedom in the accepted fact of 
redemption now has “the unexpected assignment of defending the approaches 
to Athens” (Williams). Tertullian’s famous query “What has Jerusalem to do 
with Athens ?” must now be answered with a single word: “Everything.” The 
freedom of Jerusalem — rooted in God and His revealed will for the heart and 


mind of man — becomes the guarantee of the freedom of reason to pursue the 
truth, wherever the far country to which the quest may lead. The hand of the 
Church upon the university need not be inhibiting or deadening; it can actually 
be lifting and life-giving. Even the freedom of the secular university depends 
ultimately upon the theological idea of freedom introduced into and maintained in 
the Western world by the faithfulness of Jerusalem to its God-given charter of 
liberty in Jesus Christ. 


The Centrality of Jesus Christ 


Here is the heart of the matter. Let Jerusalem and Athens stop their petty 
quarreling about faith and reason and let Jerusalem point to the basic assumption 
in the idea of a university — the centrality of Jesus Christ. This is, of course, 
a phrase which every practioner of Christian education would use easily and 
glibly. In reality, however, it is so vast, even terrifying, in its implications that 
it has seldom been worked out with all the high courage and high intelligence 
which it demands. Negatively, it requires the relegation of all other “religious” 
questions to a minor place in the hierarchy of academic values. The problem 
of faith and reason, the relation of science and religion, the involved problems 
of cosmology, are all submerged in the single, tolling question addressed with 
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singular force and insistence to the academic community: “What think ye of 
Christ?” Even from the solely intellectual point of view this is vital. In a 
recent article D. Elton Trueblood writes: “How can any person claim to be 
educated and to participate intelligently in what is in part a Christian civilization 
if he has never tried to understand the conviction that ‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself’ ?” 

It is obvious that this question must be answered both by the individual 
persons in the community and the corporate academic community itself. In an 
age when also the university is still suffering from the aftermath of humanistic 
idolatry — the worship of man-centered, society-centered, race-centered gods — 
it is our task to climb our way up to the foot of the Cross. In its shadows there 
is light and in its madness there is ultimate wisdom. “Scientia,” human knowl- 
edge, is ordered, informed and illumined by “Sapientia,” the wisdom of Jesus 
Christ, the highest gift of the Spirit of God. 

It is only in Jesus Christ that belief in the existence of God as a philosophical 
or scientific truth becomes truly religious, an act of reverence. His appearance 
in time and His life in eternity demand a total commitment of mind and heart 
which alone can make a man or a community truly religious in the Christian 
sense. It follows therefore that the idea of a university requires a unique 
emphasis on worship, both private and corporate, as an essential part of the 
life of the academic community. Here is the place where reverence and commit- 
ment are nurtured, become visible and audible, and flow back into the intellectual 
life of the university as a life-giving stream of divine power. Reverence for God 


and His work in Jesus Christ results in love for one’s fellowman, in a divinely 
given love of liberty, in reverence for all truth. Nothing has been more disastrous 
for university communities than the false and artificial divorce of the life of the 
laboratory and the library from the life of the chapel. When all is said and done 
the college chapel, as the symbol of the reigning Christ, is the great center of the 
university’s wholeness of purpose and its unique and monumental commitment 
to values beyond the boundaries of our humanness. 


Conflicts and Tensions 


Inevitably, this emphasis will result in certain tensions. Like the Church, 
the university lives in two worlds. It moves “zwischen den Zeiten.” It is forever 
becoming, not being. A great part of its life is the life of faith, the substance 
of things hoped for. Living “sub specie aeternitatis” it stands forever poised 
between two worlds, the physical, visible, temporary, imperfect, and the spiritual, 
eternal everlasting, perfect. It uses the second to determine its attitude over 
against the first. It lives forever under the dynamic of dawn. 

Inevitably, too, this communal commitment poses very real problems for 
the individual member of the community, especially the teacher. He is, by 
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definition and destiny, perennially involved in the existential dialectic between 
involvement and detachment. Athens draws them toward detachment; Jerusalem 
demands involvement. Obviously, there will be varying degrees of the latter. 
There will be less in the physical sciences and much more in all the disciplines 
that concern man, especially the humanities. Here the truly Christian university 
can proudly engage in what Kierkegaard called “passionate thinking.” It becomes 
less cold, less abstract, less “objective.” Kierkegaard notes: “All Christian knowl- 
edge, however strict its form, ought to be anxiously concerned . . . the high aloof- 
ness of indifferent learning is, from the Christian point of view, far from being 
seriousness; it is, from the Christian point of view, jest and vanity.” This is the 
major reason why the truly Christian university can be the home of the liberal 
arts at their highest and best. It pursues their teaching and learning under a 
dynamic of love and faith which can change them radically from a mere quality 
of the mind to an imperative for action in the world. Since they are known and 
communicated in love they represent high learning transmuted by the alchemy 
of personal involvement. Under this view the university becomes as no one else 
the high follower of the Man Whose love for man flowered into magnificent 
expression amid the cold traditionalism of the synagogue. 

Perhaps all this means that the University under the Christian imperative 
and orientation is merely the Church in action at a given point in its total 
responsibility. Curiously, this is an almost forgotten truth. For several centuries 
there has been a determined and misguided effort to drive a wedge between the 
Church and the university. We have been told that they are really opposed to 
each other, that they are always at war and that the life of one endangers the 
life of the other. 


Now it is perfectly true that there have been repeated and bloody batties 
between certain universities and certain churches. Universities which originally 
were daughters of churches and were supported and nurtured by them have dis- 
owned their parentage in the name of freedom. Often these conflicts have left 
intellectual and spiritual scars which mark both the churches and the universities 
to this day. It is equally clear, however, that all these alarms and excursions have 
been the result, either of tragic misunderstanding, usually on both sides, or of bad 
thinking and bad theology, also on both sides. In the academic community a 
wandering scholar has drunk too exclusively of the heady wine of Athens, has 
broken truth into little fragments discernible only by the methods of the laboratory 
and has become contemptuous of the truth to be found in Jerusalem. In the 
church — in its empirical form as a given denomination — the normal pattern 
is that its leaders have substituted single threads of tradition for the centrality 
of Jesus Christ, have set up doctrinal standards which have never been in the 
mainstream of historic Christianity, and have elevated tenuous theologizing above 
the clear, clean words of Holy Writ. At times, the resulting chaos has been 
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almost comic. When bad theology and bad intellectualism meet, the air is filled 
with dismaying irrelevancies and flying strawmen. The Evil One is the only 
one who has been edified. 


Confrontation and Confession 


In contrast, there is the university which considers itself the Church in action 
on certain vastly significant frontiers, particularly the frontier of confrontation 
and confession. Here “church” and “world” can meet, both at their highest and 
best. The university is the last home of examined faith and examined science. 
The Cross throws its light over the thought patterns of the age. There are 
inevitable tensions and conflicts but they are continuously being resolved in an 
atmosphere of alliance which is born of a profound respect for the totality of 
truth, whether it be found in Aristotle’s “Ethics” or in the Gospel according to 
St. John. 

Again it must be emphasized that there is nothing inhibiting or negative in 
this process. It is admittedly difficult — largely because of a latent and continuing 
unwillingness both in the university and in the Church to examine and re-examine 
the habitual assumptions which undergird all the disciplines of the university. 
A valid faith cannot live at the expense of truth; and truth will never compel the 
abandonment of an examined faith. Both live most fruitfully when they dwell 
together in humility, devotion, and discipline. 

This is the great tradition of the university that stands squarely and honestly 
in the mainstream of Christian history. As I have indicated earlier, there is a 
singular timelessness about its life and work which makes it uniquely able to 
rise above the winds and tides of mere humanism, to escape the prison house 
of the senses and the sin-imposed chains of reason. As a part of the Church it 
views the life of the individual and of society as a parenthesis between two 
eternities. It considers the parenthesis important, even great and beautiful; 
but it never forgets that its ultimate meaning depends on what has gone before 
and what will come after. With reverence vital and fellowship real it can face 
the world with unmatched power and dignity. Within its walls Jerusalem and 
Athens can meet, and their meeting can kindle a light which is like the morning 
sun over a world darkened so long by the heresy of an exclusive emphasis. 





Values, Politics, and Images of Man 
in American Sociology 


WILLIAM L. KoLs 


In America today sociology is a vast sprawling enterprise of seemingly 
isolated and unrelated parts. There is hardly any area of practical activity for 
which there has not developed a specialized “sociology,” and one frequently gets 
the impression that the central career drive of the young sociologist is to become 
a professional expert serving one of these areas of activity. Efforts to describe 
social relations range from those based on computer simulation to those prac- 
tically indistinguishable from the philosophy of history, and there seems to be 
little communication among the practitioners of the various approaches. Further 
the entire enterprise seems happily complacent in its newly found affluence and 
nascent prestige. Jobs are plentiful, research funds are available, and the avenues 
of publication are multiplying rapidly. 

Yet underneath the bland surface there continues work on the part of some 
dedicated to the old concerns of the discipline: the problem of the nature of 
human society; the relationship between the person and society; the task of 
understanding and criticizing the social structures of modern life. Indeed social 
theory is once again the most prestigeful subject-matter area of sociology despite 
the interest of sociology departments in stressing empirical research, and the 
areas of culture and personality, social stratification, and political sociology which 
are concerned at the empirical level with these questions are rapidly becoming 
prestigeful. In light of these developments it seems probable that the near future 
may see a reordering of the peripheral fields of sociology around these central 
concerns. 

Until recently, however, it also seemed probable that such a reordering 
would possess a blandness of its own growing out of the nature of orthodox 
theory, its image of man, its conception of society, and its assessment of American 
society. But now this orthodoxy itself if being challenged. In articles, not always 
or even usually published in the ordinary vehicles, and books increasing dis- 
content is being expressed by those critical of the dominant theory of society and 
of American society. To this writer this developing controversy with all its 


Dr. William L. Kolb is Professor of Sociology and Anthropology and Chairman of 
the Department at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Co-author of Sociological 
Analysis, he is presently serving as American Editor of the forthcoming Unesco dictionary 
of the social sciences. He is the author of numerous articles and reviews and is a member 
of The Christian Scholar Editorial Board and the Faculty Christian Fellowship General 
Committee. 
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ideological overtones seems the most significant aspect of current American 
sociology, and it is to an examination of the issues involved in it that this article 
will be devoted. 


I 


In 1937 Talcott Parsons published his The Structure of Social Action.‘ This 
work was the starting point for what has since become the dominant theoretical 
orientation of American sociology. Two ideas in it were of central importance: 
first, the importance of ultimate value commitments in social action; second, 
the importance of shared value commitments in ordering and integration of 
society. Society was viewed essentially as a matter of moral consensus and moral 
consensus in turn was dependent upon the creation and sharing of ultimate values 
and upon the derivation of complexes of institutional norms from such value 
systems as man faced the exigencies of his situation. These two conceptions have 
remained integral parts of Parsons’ theory to the present time. 

What was new in this approach so far as American sociological theory was 
concerned was not, as Parsons seemed to think, the fact that human action is 
oriented in part to values or that the values must be shared in order to integrate 
systems of action, but rather the argument that such values are not derivable 
from human rationality, the deterministic interaction or organism and environ- 
ment, or the rationalization of economic or political interests.* Such an argument 
opened up three possibilities of theoretical development with respect to the treat- 
ment of ultimate values. First, there was the possibility of explaining the origin 
of value systems in terms of their integrative function. Only a few of Parsons’s 
students have taken this course. Kingsley Davis, for example, has argued that 
“in the struggle for existence against nature and in the struggle between one 
human society and another, only those groups survived and perpetuated their 
culture which developed and held in common among their members a set of ulti- 
mate ends.” * He adds that, “They must, therefore, arise as a cultural emergent. 
They must spring from the dynamics of communicative interaction in a group that 
maintains itself by cultural adaptation.”* Unfortunately this functional explana- 
tion is vulnerable as an analysis of the analogy with biological evolution reveals. 
The fact that shared values are functionally necessary for survival does not explain 
their origin, but is only an explanation of why existing societies are all charac- 
terized by shared values. In the biological theory of evolution natural selection 
does not account for the origin of the adaptive traits but only for the elimination 


‘New York: McGraw-Hill. 

*Cf. William L. Kolb, “The Changing Prominence of Values in Modern Sociological 
Theory,” in Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff (eds.), Modern Sociological Theory in 
Continuity and Change (New York: Dryden, 1957), pp. 93-132. 


*Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), p. 144. 
*Ibid., p. 526. 
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of the organisms not possessing the traits. The function that an item performs 
in a social system is no explanation of its origin or persistence, unless the psy- 
chological mechanisms involved can be demonstrated or at least hypothesized. 
While societal needs make necessary and human communication makes possible 
the cultural emergence of ultimate value systems, it is precisely the psychological 
analogue of biological mutation implied in the natural selection analogy which 
Davis uses that is missing. 

If the origin of ultimate value systems cannot be explained on the basis of 
the interaction of organism and environment, rationalization of interests, or 
functional necessity, the second possibility that emerges is that human beings in 
a state of conditioned freedom choose their ultimate ends.° Parsons, in The 
Structure of Social Action, hints at such a theoretical formulation when in dis- 
cussing Durkheim he deals with the danger that “the identification of the moral 
and the social seems in danger of elevating social conformity into the supreme 
moral virtue.”* His answer to this danger is two-fold: first, that even in the 
case of shared ultimate values it may be more proper to speak of society as a 
moral phenomenon than of morality as a society phenomenon; second, that there 
is “room for individual recognition of a source of moral authority outside the value 
system shared with the community as a whole... .”" Such a theoretical position 
is also implied throughout his treatment of Max Weber in the same work.’ In 
his writings since that time, however, there is little or no evidence of such a 
theoretical position. 

If ultimate value systems are not to be explained by the interaction of 
organism and environment, by the process of rationalization, by function, or by 
choice, there remains the third possibility: the taking of the shared value system 
for granted while stressing its integrative functions. This has been the course 
taken by Parsons and his followers. In this approach the shared value system 
and the society it integrates are taken for granted, and emphasis is placed on 
processes of socialization, systems of reciprocal expectations organized in statuses 
and roles, and mechanisms of social control.’ An image of man totally determined 
within broad biological limits by his social and cultural environment emerges. 
Deviation from the given patterns occurs not because of independent moral insight, 


‘This is my own position arrived at in part on the basis of what I take to be the only 
meaningful implications of Parson's position in The Structure of Social Action. As will be 
seen below, I do not believe that Parsons has followed out the logic of his own position in 
this early theoretical work. Cf. William L. Kolb, “Images of Man and the Sociology of 
Religion,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, Vol. 1, No. I, forthcoming. 

*Op. cit., p. 390. 

"Ibid., pp. 391-392. 

*Ibid., pp. 500-694. 

*See, for example, Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1951), and Harry M. Johnson, Sociology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1960). 
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but because of the failure of the process of socialization or because of the failure 
of the society to provide the satisfactions which it promises.’* Although in The 
Structure of Social Action the importance of shared ultimate value systems was 
largely dependent upon their function of restraining the war of all against all, 
the existence of such systems plus the mechanisms of social control and socializa- 
tion seems to tame this self-centeredness of men with relative ease provided early 
identification of parent with child is secured and the society delivers on its pro- 
mises. The degree to which an ultimate value system can be a rationalization of 
interests, the elements of perversion in any system of social control, and the 
fundamental ambiguity of power are all overlooked. Ultimate value systems are 
treated as untainted as are the basic institutional systems, power is regarded 
primarily as a facility for the attainment of societal ends, and social control is 
treated only in its function of contributing to social order. 

There is the claim on the part of orthodox theorists that no moral approval 
is given to society as such because this would depend upon whether or not one 
agreed with the ultimate value system of a particular society. This is to a degree 
true. But there are complications. First, even with respect to societies with 
whose ultimate values the sociologist might disagree, there is in this theory no 
basis for hope that the members of the society will reject such a value system 
provided the mechanisms of socialization and social control are effective and the 
society delivers on its promises. Second, with respect to societies with whose 
expressed values there is agreement there is an overestimate of the degree to 
which those values are the center of genuine commitment, power is their servant, 
and sociai control and socialization their means of preservation. Thus the theory 
leads to fatalistic acceptance, absolute conflict, or, at best, manipulative approaches 
with respect to hostile societies, and to complacency with respect to one’s own or 
similar societies, accompanied by a willingness to use the knowledge of the sub- 
fields of sociology in the more limited practical areas of life for the purpose of 
adjusting stresses and strains within the larger system. 

This, then, is the nature of modern sociological orthodoxy. It provides a 
tool for the understanding of societies other than one’s own and perhaps a weapon 
if some of these societies are to be fought. It is a basis for the acceptance of 
one’s own society and for the development of specialized disciplines which can 
help that society function more effectively in limited areas. It is not an instrument 
of social criticism either with respect to the relationship of the content of ultimate 


'°As might be expected there begins to develop both a functional explanation and a 
rationalization of interest explanation of values as a result of this stress upon society as a 
going concern. This is inhibited with respect to the central value system by the stress on 
its importance, but it shows up in regard to the treament of the common belief patterns 
of the people with respect to the value system and more importantly with respect to the 
values of deviant groups. See Harry M. Johnson, Sociology, pp. 587-624. 
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value systems to universal human needs or with respect to the degree to which 
any society is an instrument of the powerful for the achievement of their own 
purposes. Nor, finally, is it a basis for hope for those who believe that men are 
ultimately responsible for choosing their own destiny and shaping their own 
lives. Men are creatures shaped by value systems and their mechanisms of 
instrumentation, incapable of criticism except when society fails its task of 
socialization or delivering the goods. 


II 


For several years during the post-war period this sociological image of man 
and of his society remained unchallenged except for the mutterings of those who 
felt that much of this had already been said and said better by the older dominant 
forms of sociological theory. While it did not completely supplant this older 
theory, there was little question that it had become the center of the theoretical 
development of sociology and of much of the more sophisticated research. 

This situation, however, has now ended. While still dominant, sociological 
orthodoxy is now seriously challenged both with respect to its fundamental 
theoretical formulations and with respect to its stance in relation to contemporary 
American society. Its most vocal critic and the one who has greatest influence 
on many of the younger sociologists is C. Wright Mills."’ Mills’ argument with 
Parsons exists at both the level of sociological theory and the level of sociological 
analysis of American society and culture. It represents the invasion of academic 
sociology by the social thought of those stemming from diverse forms of Amer- 
ican socialism who have been disillusioned by the centralizing and bureaucratizing 
trends of modern industrial society and who have combined the insights of 
Weber, Veblen, Mosca, Michels and others to form a theoretical frame of 
reference centered on power. 

Mill’s ostensible quarrel with Parsons is that in the latter’s work what should 
be a “moment” in the task of social science — the elaboration and clarification 
of concepts — has become an obsession; and that this obsession prevents the 
social theorist from observing concrete historical social structures as demanded 
by the sociological imagination.'* This charge can be entertained only by ignoring 
the imaginative use of theory in the analysis of social structures by Parsons as 
in his recent Structure and Process in Modern Society, and by others such as 
Robin Williams in his American Society.'* Concern with theory has not prevented 


C, Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959). 

'2Tbid., pp. 25-49. 

'8Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern Societies (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1960); Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society: A Sociological Interpretation (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960). 
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concern with the intersection of individual biography and social history, of social 
structure and the immediate milieu of the person. 


Mills’ real disagreement with Parsons is with the latter’s view of modern 
society and with the value-consensus concept from which Mills believes Parsons’ 
view derives. Mills uses a power model of society in which values are treated pri- 
marily as legitimations for established power relations, not as dynamic elements in 
the shaping of social structures or as genuinely controlling and integrative elements 
in any society possessing a degree of integration. Using this model Mills holds 
that the main drift of American social structure is toward great bureaucracies in 
politics, economic organization and the military together with a corresponding 
rise of irresponsible power elites. The result of this is that the ordinary person is 
caught up in structures the nature of which he cannot visualize and the direction 
of which he cannot control, with the consequence that he and his fellows come to 
constitutes an alienated mass. 


At the concrete level Mills is at least partially correct when he claims that 
Parsons does not adequately grasp the threat of t ‘reaucratic concentrations of 
power to freedom and rationality. Parsons regards power as a generalized 
facility or resource in society and its collective or societal functions as primary 
and the problems of distribution or conflict which power poses as secondary." 
It is doubtful that power, because of the theoretical model employed, should be 
approached primarily in relation to its societal functions rather than in relation 
to the functions it performs for dominant groups. It is equally doubtful, however, 
that in any integrated society power may ever be treated without relating it to 
moral consensus or that treating it in this manner necessarily leads to under- 
stressing its distributive, conflict, and exploitative aspects. It is ironical that 
Mills, dedicated to the values of freedom and rationality, should through his 
failure to appreciate the importance of values and commitment to values blind 
himself to the real problems in Parsons’ current theoretical position, which grow 
not out of the stress on values and consensus, but derive from such stress being 
placed, as indicated earlier, within the totally restrictive context of system and 
equilibrium theory. 

In Parsons’ earlier Structure of Social Action there was the implicit idea 
that men were first of all free agents who could create a society provided the 
values an the non-empirical grounds of values to which they committed them- 
selves were common values and common grounds. It was further implied that 
while value commitment was always at least partially genuine, these values and 
the institutions built upon them were constantly subject to the bombardment of 
divisive interests, and, that to a considerable degree the values, institutions, and 


‘*Talcott Parsons, “The Distribution of Power in American Society,” in Structure and 
Process in Modern Societies, p. 220. 
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religions in which they were grounded could be distorted by these interests. 
Finally, it was implied that since men were committed to values first and to the 
society constituted by the values second, they could relate themselves critically 
either to the values or the society on the basis of reason, faith and free commit- 
ment. Within this context such phenomena as power, social control, and socializa- 
tion could be properly placed, and it would be a matter of empirical determination 
in each case as to whether shared values were controlling power or simply 
rationalizing it. 

In modern orthodoxy this has changed. The social system, not men, is the 
basic reference. Men are born into an already going system and the values 
which serve to integrate it are internalized through the process of socialization. 
The study of social control or system maintenance has become the whole of 
sociology. Within this frame of reference power must be treated primarily in 
relation to its societal functions. Thus I would hold that neither Mills’ under- 
estimation of the importance of values and value-consensus nor Parsons’ current 
absorption of man into the social system is adequate to the understanding of 
American society or, for that matter, the understanding of any society. 


lil 


This, then, is the current theoretical situation in American sociology: on 
the one hand an orthodoxy, totally deterministic in character, in which men are 
the creatures rather than the creators of a society which is either shaped by its 


system of mysteriously emergent ultimate values or uses such values to maintain 
itself as a going concern; on the other hand an equally deterministic heterodoxy 
in which men and society itself are the creatures of power. While each is capable 
of ordering certain ranges of data with respect to modern society, neither is 
acceptable for the sociologist who wishes to take a responsible critical and yet 
non-alienated stand with regard to that society. The orthodox position glosses 
over the very real problems of power and mass society and at the same time 
denies the possibility of a genuinely independent moral base from which con- 
temporary society can be criticized by its members. The heterodox position is 
morally critical, yet it fails to grasp the elements of genuine commitment in our 
society and to provide an image of man in which on a theoretical level respon- 
sible action in light of moral criticism becomes possible. 

In light of this it would appear that the most important task of sociological 
theory is to find an image of man and a model of society and man’s relation to 
society that can transcend these overly-limited approaches. There are signs that 
such a search is underway on the part of a few. One of the most serious efforts 
to grapple with this problem at the level of society is that of Ralf Dahrendorf. 
He concludes that two models of human society must be used. The first model 
stresses stability, integration, the contribution of elements to system maintenance, 
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and value consensus; the second, change, dissensus and conflict, contribution of 
elements to disintegration and change, and coercion. He believes that “like the 
integration model, the coercion theory of society constitutes but a set of assump- 
tions for purposes of scientific analysis and implies no claim for philosophical 
validity — although like its counterpart, this model also provides a coherent image 
of social organization.” Nevertheless, he admits the scientific desirability of 
somehow combining the two models into a unified theory of society, although 
he says, “So far as I can see, there is no such general model; as to its possibility 
I have to reserve judgment.” *° 

So far as the logic of science is concerned Dahrendorf is correct in saying 
that neither model need claim “philosophical” validity and that while unification 
might be theoretically desirable it is not imperative. But it must be pointed out 
that human beings acting in society act in part from a comprehended model of 
society which they believe to be valid and there are inevitable linkages between 
these models for action and models for science.'* Thus the pressure for a 
unified model which is adequate to the data of social life derives from more than 
the principle of scientific parsimony; it is rooted in man’s deepest interest in the 
social world in which he must live and act, for the consequences of a model that 
is employed in action must affect every facet of his life. 

One of the difficulties of finding a single model at the societal level, how- 
ever, is that unless reference is made to the nature of man and of his relation to 
society, there can be no explanation of the source of consensus or of coercion or 
of the fact that they are inextricably intermingled in empirical societies. Both 
in the consensus model and the coercion model as they are employed today, the 
person is simply the point where the structures and processes of society converge. 
Unless there is in the consensus model some image of man which accounts for 
the creation of genuine moral norms and genuine moral commitment the starting 
point of analysis must be, as it is, the society as an ongoing concern shaping and 
controlling its participants. Unless there is in the coercion model some image of 
man which accounts for the existence of exploitative structures, these structures 
must simply be taken as a given web within which man is hopelessly entangled. 
If there is to be an explanation of the mingling of commitment and coercion it 
must be found not in society but in the manner in which man builds society and 
in the qualities of man which result in such building. 

Dennis Wrong has called attention to the image of man as almost completely 
controlled by the internalization of already existing values and norms and by the 
desire for approval from others which characterizes the modern orthodoxy of 


**Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959), pp. 161-164. 

'*For a development of this argument see William L. Kolb, “Images of Man and the 
Sociology of Religion.” 
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consensus theory.'’ He rightfully stresses the fact that this ignores the strong 
drives of sexuality, material interests, and desire for power, the presence of which 
raise the question of the possibility of social order to which internalization and 
the desire for approval are considered answers. It is only by emptying the human 
self of these elements that internalization and the sanctions of approval and dis- 
approval can be conceived to create the kind of over-integrated society which 
orthodoxy envisages. It may also be pointed out that it is by the ignoring of 
these elements that the coercion model of society can view man as helpless in the 
grip of power and rationalizing values and norms."* 

Unfortunately even Wrong’s conception of man is incomplete, for while he 
can account for the pressing need for order, for deviation on grounds other than 
those of unsuccessful socialization and the gap between promise and fulfillment, 
he cannot account for the presence of genuine moral values and moral commit- 
ment. There are two hints, however, that he is aware of the problem. In one 
place he says “The view that man is invariably pushed by internalized norms or 
pulled by the lure of self-validation by others ignores — to speak archaically for 
a moment — both the highest and the lowest, both beast and angel, in his 
nature.” '* In another he asks, “And what of striving for power, not necessarily 
for its own sake — that may be rare and pathological — but as means by which 
men are able to impose a normative definition of reality on others?” ** These 
two statements implicitly presuppose a very complex image of man in which 
material and power motives may serve ends which transcend the motives and in 
which values may serve material and power ends, although not always and not 
completely. 


IV 


Is it possible, starting with the image of man Wrong has suggested to 
develop a still more complex image capable of ordering not only the data of 
resistance to internalized norms and values but also the data of value creation 
and value perversion, so that greater depth and fusion can be given to the 
integrative and coercive models of society? The nature of the problem is given 
by the ways.in which values were treated in the earlier writings of Parsons and his 
followers, before they were placed within the framework of the self-maintaining 
integrated social system. Although the possibility of the war of all against 
all is created by the sexual drives, the material interests, and the desire for power, 


Dennis Wrong, “The Over-socialized Conception of Man,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 26, No. 2, April 1961, pp. 183-193. 

1*This is not to deny that there are social systems in which the power of resistance of 
the individual is severely limited, but given these drives and even a modicum of rationality 
there should be possibilities of sabotage of even the most repressive order, brain-washing 
and lobotomies notwithstanding. 

'Tbid., p. 191. 
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once man has become a cultural, although not a socialized, animal, there is no 
way in which the values necessary to restrain these drives can be derived from 
them. As Kingsley Davis points out, for example, “Adam Smith to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there is no wizardry by which the rules that limit the economic 
pursuit of self-interest can be derived from the pursuit itself.”** In the area of 
power or material interests there is no rational method by which one man can be 
convinced to sacrifice his interests to another. Nor is there a possibility that 
values are simply the habits of an order established by trial and error raised to 
a verbal! level and sanctioned, because the disruptive elements do not permit the 
establishment of a genuine order, even given certain affective tendencies toward 
affection, without the presence of a system of values. And finally, Parsons, Davis 
and others who stress consensus are unwilling to treat value systems purely as the 
rationalization of powerful groups in the pursuit of material interests. How, then, 
do values originate ? 

There is an answer to his question given by Max Weber, an answer not 
compatible with the image of man presupposed in either the interative model of 
society or the coercive model, but one which is compatible with and completes 
that set forth by Dennis Wrong in such a manner as to make possible an ordering 
and fusing of the data of consensus and coercion. Although Parsons has not in 
his recent writing stressed this contribution of Weber, it was he who recalled 
attention to it in the Structure of Social Action.”* 

The logical starting point of Weber’s analysis is the fact that the universal 
conditions of man’s existence create within him a need for “meaning.” Man as a 
self-conscious creature is aware of the finiteness and contingency of his own exis- 
tence. Confronted with the facts of his historical existence he is forced to inquire 
into the meaning of the world, not as a casual spectator but as a passionate seeker. 
Whatever meaning can be found cannot be discovered by the methods of 
empirical knowledge. Thus, for example, parents seeing their children killed in 
an automobile accident may know all of the empirical causes of the accident, but 
they still want to know “why” it happened and to know the nature of the universe 
that permits such an event to occur.” 

The answer to the question of meaning is elaborated in different ways by 
different men, but two universal generalizations can be made about the answer. 
The first of these is that there are certain universal foci around which the answer 
centers: the nature of the universe; the nature of man; the nature of man’s rela- 
tion to man; the nature of time, history, and the empirical world; the nature of 
the non-empirical world; the nature of man’s orientation toward both the empirical 
and non-empirical worlds. The second generalization is that while the universal 


2!Kingsley Davis, Human Society, p. 140. 
22Pp. 500-694. 
**Ibid., pp. 667-668. 
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and historical conditions of man’s existence pose the problem of meaning, deter- 
mine that all men shall make religious responses, and condition the content of 
these responses, they do not determine the content which constitutes the answer 
to the problem. Parsons has the following to say about Weber’s comparative 
studies of the religious and social structures of modern society, China, India, and 
ancient Judaism: 


As a generalized result of these studies, he found that it was not possible 
to reduce the striking variations of pattern on the level of religious 
ideas in these cases to any features of an independently existent social 
structure or economic situation, though he continually insisted on the 
very great importance of situational factors in a number of different 
connections. These factors, however, served only to pose the problems 
with which great movements of religious thought have been concerned. 
But the distinctive cognitive patterns were only understandable as a 
result of a cumulative tradition of intellectual effort in grappling with 
the problems thus presented and formulated.” 


The core of any set of religious ideas and attitudes created by man concerns 
the realm of the non-empirical. This is because the problem of meaning cannot 
be answered through rational thought or with reference only to the empirical 
world. The realities of the empirical world, the needs of men and of societies, 
the nature of the empirical environment, however, all receive definition in the 
complex of religious beliefs and attitudes, so that they derive their meanings 
from this definition. Further, these ideas define ends which refer to both the 
empirical and non-empirical worlds and the means which may be employed in 
seeking the ends. Thus Parsons, in contrast to his later writing, points out that for 
Weber the religious ideas with which he is concerned are the source of ultimate 
values: “They are rather rationalized interpretations of the meaning of the 
world including a complete metaphysical system. Out of these fundamental 
metaphysical postulates, then, is to be derived what meaning the world can have 
for man, and from this, in turn, what his ultimate values can ‘meaningfully’ be.” *° 

Here, then, is the specific answer to the question of the origin of ultimate 
values we have been seeking. What image of man does it presuppose? First, 
it is fully compatible with Wrong’s stress on material interests and upon power, 
for throughout all of his writings Weber was well aware that every man tends to 
place more stress on his own interests than he does on those of his fellows. 
Second, it views man as being able to transcend these interests in the sense that 
he has genuine religious and moral interests created by the problem of meaning 


**Talcott Parsons, “The Theoretical Development of the Sociology of Religion,” 
Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949), p. 62. 
*°Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, p. 668. 
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this welter of interests and conditions poses, and in the sense that these religious 
and moral interests are conditioned by but not determined by his historical 
situation. Third, it recognizes the limits of human rationality and empiricism 
without reducing non-rational responses to the non-empirical which transcends 
these limits to the finiteness of irrationality determined by affective impulses or 
the self-centeredness determined by material interests. 


Thus society becomes a web of human relations created by man as he struggles 
not only to create order but meaningful order, and as he inevitably, but in con- 
ditioned freedom, sabotages his own efforts not only by rebelling against his 
own values but also by bending them to his self-interest in the very act of forming 
them. Such a web must invariably be a mixture of shared genuine moral commit- 
ment, self-interested rebellion against such commitment, genuine moral revolt 
against the exploitative and coercive elements produced by the perversion of the 
consensus or by its inadequacy for the needs of man, and self-interested support 
of the consensus as these interests have either perverted the consensus or been 
vested in it. Thus the web itself becomes one of the situational conditions which 
renews the problem of meaning and creates the continuous possibility of moral 
renewal and the assertion of self behind a moral facade. Man both creates society 
and is created by it, infuses it with genuine commitment and is called to genuine 
commitment by it, perverts it with self-interest and then is perverted by it. 

This image of man and of society is like other sets of assumptions not the 
end of sociological analysis but the beginning. It is not a substitute for research 
but the framework within which research can be conducted. In social science 
it must be subjected to the test of whether or not it can more adequately order 
data than other frames of reference. In being subjected to this test it will make 
use of many of the same descriptive and analytic concepts as do other frames of 
reference. I would submit that it is worthy of such a test on the ground that it 
combines and integrates what is valid in the material interests-power centered 
image of man, the image of morally-oriented man, and the image of socially and 
culturally determined man while making possible a single conceptualization of the 
integrative and coercive models of society. 


Further, such an image of man of human society will offer a new practical 
orientation to modern society. It will give the social scientist as member of that 
society a theoretical base on which to take an independent critical stance vis-a-vis 
his own society. Recognizing that both he and his fellows are a least partially 
responsible for their own moral commitments, he will give conditional acceptance 
to his society as it manifests these values. He will, as he must, stand in judgment 
on his society, as it violates these values, always remembering, however, that his 
own view is not one of pure commitment and that order and a partial achievement 
of what one is committed to are not to be despised. He will be alert to the 
possibility of moral perversion in himself and in society because he knows the 
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power of self-interest, but he will also be sensitized to the elements of genuine 
commitment in himself and in society because he believes that he can transcend 
self-interest as can society through him and his fellows. He will reject the view 
of himself and others as conformists through socialization or deviants through the 
failure of socialization or the denial of what has been promised. Similarly, he 
will attempt to determine empirically the degree to which he and others are 
coerced by illegitimate power, rather than utilizing a power model of society to 
justify his despair. In sum he will provide for himself and for others a theoretical 
base for accepting the responsibility for self and for society to the degree that each 
empirical situation permits and demands responsibility. In so doing he and others 
must accept both the guilt and the glory that always accompany responsibility, 
and must pose for themselves once more the question of meaning and of a non- 
empirical commitment adequate to doing “one’s damned duty” in the modern 
world: adequate to define the duty, to accept the responsibility, to justification 
despite guilt, and to the confrontation of certain partial failure and possible total 
failure. 





Traces of Social Darwinism 
in Contemporary America 


CHARLES G. CLEAVER 


When some students asked me recently to assess the effects of social 
Darwinism on American religion today my first response was to dismiss the 
question. If they had in mind statements such as Bishop Lawrence and the 
Reverend Russell H. Conwell issued in the name of Christianity at the end of the 
last century, we hear almost nothing of that sort any more. Such ideas seem just 
as surely dead outside the churches as within them: the name Horatio Alger is 
certain to generate a snicker in the classroom; David Riesman and William 
H. Whyte have described for us very persuasively an entirely different style of 
life which many Americans, they say, have adopted instead of that of the social 
Darwinians. Richard Hofstadter himself, whose analysis of social Darwinism 
from 1860 to 1915 is so thorough that he has virtually earned a patent on dis- 
cussions of the subject, has told us that such a way of thinking is incompatible 
with contemporary life. So have John Kenneth Galbraith and Russell Lynes.* 
Everybody tells us that the current generation of college students have keyed their 
lives to silence, security and conformity. 


The Pattern of Social Darwinism 


I have no quarrel with these insights. But a sense of continuity in history, 
a distrust of propositions which indicate that abrupt changes have occurred in 
the modes of human behavior in a culture, suggests that we might look more fully 
into the matter. After all, the main elements of the thinking of Herbert Spencer 
and William Graham Sumner — the individual success ethic, the yoking of that 
ethic to a doctrine of progress on the grounds that the fittest ought to survive and 
procreate, laissez faire political economics, and a “scientific” sanction for all of 
this based upon an analogy between Darwin’s theories of evolution and a pro- 
posed course of human behavior — such ideas and beliefs dominated a large 


Mr. Charles G. Cleaver is Associate Professor of English at Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa, and chairman of the Grinnell program in American Studies. 


*Riesman and others, The Lonely Crowd (Garden City, New York, 1953); Whyte, 
The Organization Man (Garden City, New York, 1957); Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in 
American Thought (Philadelphia, 1945); Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston, 1958); 
Lynes, A Surfeit of Honey (New York, 1957). Lawrence, Conwell, and other “gospel of 
wealth” figures are treated in Ralph Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought 
(New York, 1940), among other places. 
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proportion of the serious writing and even more of the popular writing of the 
period which Hofstadter discusses. Moreover Spencer, Sumner and the other 
social Darwinians merely codified ideas and beliefs which had already become, 
through America’s history, very close to her fundamental faith. 

It is easy to find evidence that the same pattern of ideas continued to under- 
lie much of the behavior of Americans through the 1920’s. Look, for example, 
at the Lynds’ study of “Middletown,” or look at Sinclair Lewis’ characterizations 
of some other mid-western cities. Or at an advertising man’s best seller which 
cast Jesus in the business man’s image.* Surely events since the early 1930’s have 
not erased completely beliefs that seem so deeply seated. 

We do in fact find in recent expressions evidences of social Darwinism in 
something like its old form. (I am assuming that if we find in combination most 
of the elements of that pattern of ideas and beliefs — the individual success ethic, 
the belief in progress, laissez faire economics, and the analogy to animal evolu- 
tion — we can say accurately enough that the pattern exists.) This is true 
whether we look at the religion of the churches or at the kind of religion which 
Will Herberg calls “The American Way of Life.”* I am more concerned with 
the latter here: that body of beliefs, ideas and attitudes to which a person gives 
his primary allegiance. I am further convinced, like Herberg, that most tra- 
ditionally theological beliefs in this country are subsumed under a broader set of 
beliefs which are, roughly speaking, political and economic. Nevertheless, some 
strong echoes of social Darwinism are audible in the utterances of a few church- 
men. Certain articles and editorials in the journal Christianity Today argue 
biblical sanction for an economics of scarcity and struggle. Some of Norman 
Vincent Peale’s success formulae suggest a vulgarization of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, but some, particularly those in which Peale celebrates a parishioner’s 
raise in pay as a proof of the efficacy of prayer, suggest Horatio Alger or William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Evidence of social Darwinism among clergymen is, in 
other words, rare, but significant in contemporary America. 

Nor is it necessary to search far for similar evidence in secular sources, 
evidence which suggests that for some people those beliefs are still primary. 
We need not pause over the expressions of various racists in the South and else- 
where or of the relatively narrow right-wing political fringe which finds its voice 
in the National Review and The American Mercury; the rationale for both kinds 
of positions is often, however, social Darwinist. Men who survive in some of the 
industries in our economy which are still highly competitive find sanction and 
nourishment, we are told, in the same set of attitudes. Popular success literature 


“Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown (New York, 1929) and Middletown in 
Transition (New York, 1937); Lewis, Babbitt (New York, 1922) and Main Street (New 
York, 1921), for example; Bruce Barton, The Man Nobody Knows (Indianapolis, 1925). 

*Protestant—Catholic—Jew (Garden City, New York, 1955). 
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in the late nineteenth century tradition is still written and is still presumably read. 
In most books which contain studies of current attitudes toward this or that ques- 
tion we find an instance or two of social Darwinism lodged in the words of 
contemporary Americans. Professor Otto Butz, for example, quotes a recent 
Princeton senior, who discusses the tough neighborhood in which he grew up: 
“In this section of town, children live by an old and simple rule called ‘survival 
of the fittest." You had to live by your wits and your fists.” 


These were useful lessons, says the young man, both for life at Princeton and, 
he feels, for his future: 


I can come to grips with any situation I may encounter, and . . . I can do 
it without depending on anyone but myself. ... The hard, competitive 
world which I shall face after graduation is nothing but an enlarged 
version of the same situation I have already learned to cope with at 
college. In life at large, as I have had to do as a student, I will simply 
continue to treat every situation as one in which only the fittest will 
survive. In order to make sure that I will be one of these fittest, and 
that I may achieve something in life, I'll have to act strictly in my own 
self interest and on my own behalf. My hopes for the future are based 
on the assumption that I am going to have to take every short cut, every 
means at my disposal, to achieve my desired ends.‘ 


{t is still possible, in other words, to find extant specimens of social Darwinists 


in our society today. I must confess, however, that when one encounters them 
they seem eccentric, somewhat rancid, certainly aside from the main stream of 
attitudes and beliefs nowadays. A change in life styles has clearly occurred and 
I think the descriptions which Riesman, Whyte and others give us of that change 
is essentially accurate. 

That change touches most profoundly, I think, the individual success ethic; 
the other elements of social Darwinism seem pretty firmly woven into the pattern 
of our beliefs. Many people, it seems clear, accept the emphasis which the social 
Darwinians placed upon man as an animal, whose capacities are derived from an 
accomodation to his environment. A professor of history at the University of 
Minnesota recently asked a large class of juniors and seniors to write short, 
impromptu, anonymous paragraphs on their conception of the nature of man. 
A few gave answers suggesting strong traditionally religious backgrounds; a few 
were, roughly speaking, philosophical. Over a third, however, answered in this 
vein: “Man is descended from a lower species; he is distinguished by his brain, 
opposable thumb, and rotating wrist;” “Man is a mammal that partially controls 


*Butz (ed.), The Unsilent Generation (New York, 1958), quoted in Life, February 17, 
1958, pp. 118-119. 
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his environment;” “Man is an overdomesticated animal; with all the frills taken 
off man still acts on the survival of the fittest;” “Man is an animal; in no super- 
natural or in no metaphysical way is he different from any other animal;” “To 
be good is to survive;” “Life is a struggle for power.” A good many, incidentally, 
answered in ways suggestive of the influence of Freud (to use his name as a 
shorthand for the twentieth century concern with the subconscious and the un- 
conscious). One student wrote, “Man strives for control over his fellow humans.” 
I wish to examine the assumptions behind such a statement later.* 

The same historian, Professor Clarke Chambers, has shown from a wide 
survey of the utterances of religious, political and intellectual leaders of the 
United States today that the idea of progress is still very much alive, that we 
still believe, publicly at least, in automatic and irreversible improvement in the lot 
of human beings, measured by some standard or another. I do not find, however, 
that the doctrine of progress is often linked any longer to a Darwinian terminology. 
I do not find very many people saying, in other words, that the natural selection 
of the economically strong is a necessary condition of progress.* 

The problem of ascertaining the extent to which laissez faire political econ- 
omics is enmeshed in the religion of the “American Way” is too complicated to 
attack here. Obviously, few politicians have in mind repealing the mass of state 
and federal legislation which violates the laissez faire code. My guess, however, 
is that the idea is still very potent as a sentiment defining what many people 
think we ought to be, politically and economically, and that as a standard of 
behavior to which we attach a high emotional valence laissez faire acts as a 
powerful check on proposals for enlarging the area of government operation and 
control of the economy. 

The image I am most interested in, however, is the one at the very center 
of social Darwinism: the image of society as a jungle in which the individual 
must struggle to survive and should struggle to succeed. This picture is quite 
contrary to the portrait of the “other directed man” and the “organization man.” 
Earlier I pleaded a sense of continuity in history which might make us suspect a 
proposition which suggests that abrupt changes have occurred in the life style of 
a people. On the other hand, and not necessarily inconsistently, it would be 
surprising if in fact people had not changed perceptibly during the twentieth 
century in response to enormously important changes in our knowledge and in 
our economy, particularly people like students and business men who are close 
to the matrix of one or the other. Social Darwinism flourished when the central 
symbol of the economy was the producer, the captain of industry, the giant of oil 


5Clarke A. Chambers, “College Students and the Nature of Man,” Colorado Quarterly, 
Winter, 1956, pp. 306-317. 

*Chambers, “The Belief in Progress in Twentieth-Century America,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, April, 1958, pp. 197-224. 
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or steel or railroads. Social Darwinism began to fade in importance around 1915, 
when the central symbol of the economy became the financial wizard, the captain 
of negotiable papers, the less muscular organizer and agglomerater of capital 
structures. The problems of production and organization of our economy are 
now, I take it, solved, comparatively speaking, and the central symbol, the man on 
whom the health of the economy rests, is the salesman, the ad man, the deviser of 
attractive packages, the captain of the persuasive arts. The salesman is not really 
dead; just Willie Loman, an ineffectual salesman, is dead. 


Manipulation for Survival — Social Freudianism 


Another way of discussing this shift is from the point of view of what might 
be called intellectual symbolism. Darwin was a student, so to speak, of bodies 
in their environment; social Darwinists of the old stamp celebrated the manipula- 
tion of things, of palpable entities — boxcars and tons of pig iron. Laborers 
were interchangeable parts, factors of production; competitors were other animals 
to be met in combat. Now, perhaps, the central symbol is Freud. The new 
social Darwinists (or, I suppose, to be consistent I must call them “social 
Freudians”) are manipulators of the psyche. The propriety of manipulation is 
not, in this new life style, called into question but the technique of manipulation 
has changed. The salesman, the package designer, the “personnel engineer,” the 
public relations man, and the ad man are all experts at manipulation. Together- 
ness, | would guess, is not simply a new way of life in modern corporations: it is 
also a means to an end. High salaries, status, power and success are still, per- 
haps, the ends. Professor Robert Voertman has suggested to me that the managers 
of today’s giant corporations concern themselves less than earlier prototypes had 
to with the growth and high profits of their organizations and more with main- 
taining the positions of strength which those organizations have already attained 
(in part, of course, a public relations job). To the extent that this is true fewer of 
their energies need be directed to corporate goals, which are less pressing, and 
more may go to the scramble for position within the stable institutions for which 
they work. Some limitations on their struggle are imposed by corporate goals 
and high income and inheritance taxes; undoubtedly other limitations are 
imposed from within. But the ends remain. 

Look at some of the evidence which William H. Whyte gives us. He is 
discussing a corporation’s instructions for reducing a dissenter in a meeting: 


Place Donald Duck at your left (the blind spot). Fail to hear his 
objections, or if you do, misunderstand them. If possible, recognize 
a legitimate objection and side with him. Object is to get him to feel 
that he belongs. If he still persists in running wild, let the group do 
what they are probably by now quite willing to do, that is, cut the lug 
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down. They generally do it by asking Little Brother Terrible to clarify 
his position, then to clarify his clarification, then to clarify his clarifica- 
tion of his clarification, etc. until our lad is so hot and bothered that he 
has worked himself into the role of the conference comedian. Then 
smoothe his bruised ego and restore him to human society by asking 
him questions that he can answer out of special experience.’ 


Or look at the textbooks in personnel management which have nourished 
many of these young executives. “You can always get anybody to do what you 
wish,” says one of them.’ “Good management,” says another, “has always 
meant getting the co-operation of other human beings. Reduced to its essence, 
good management means getting effective results with people.’ * “Personnel 
management,” says a third, “is that phase of management which deals with the 
efficient control of man power.” *® A fourth explains how an executive should 
give praise: “The giving of praise can constitute a very strong incentive, but the 
dangers involved are so great as to deter some from using it at all. There are 
those who will let it be regarded by fellow workers as an example of favoritism. 
Another deterrent is the occasional narcotic effect of praise, requiring ever 
- increasing doses to produce the desired response.” And so on. There is no 
suggestion here that one honestly gives what might be honestly deserved; rather, 
“Be sure that the worker who is being praised believes that it is deserved.” *' 
A fifth textbook relates these new crafts of manipulation to progress in a way 
faintly suggestive of some of the more ebullient social Darwinists: “We are 
living now in an era during which constantly increasing attention is being devoted 
to . . . personnel relations. ... New frontiers, broader horizons, unprecedented 
heights of human accomplishment and satisfaction — these are the grist of con- 
tinual progress and sustained leadership.” ” 

We recoil from various passages in these books if we take certain human 
values such as affection and loyalty to be more precious than the material ends 
for which they are exploited. The tradition of reversing values in this way is at 
least as old as Benjamin Franklin, but the most widely read statement of such 
principles in recent years is probably Dale Carnegie’s How To Win Friends and 
Influence People, published in 1936. Many of the new, more respectable text- 
books such as those I have just quoted merely elaborate some of his maxims: 
"Whyte, op. cit., p. 60. 

SQuoted in Ibid., p. 135. 


*Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Personnel Administration (New York, 1956), p. 5. 


Dale Yoder, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (New York, 1942), 
. 4; italics added. 


“John M. Pfiffner, The Supervision of Personnel (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958), 
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I am talking about a new way of life [said Carnegie]... . If out of 
reading this book you get just one thing: an increased tendency to think 
always in terms of the other person’s point of view, and see things from 
his angle . . . it may easily prove to be one of the milestones of your 
career. ... Charles Schwab said his smile had been worth a million 
dollars. ... I am talking about a real smile, a heart-warming smile, 
a smile that comes from within, the kind of smile that will bring a good 
price in the market place. ... Make other people feel important — and 
do it sincerely.'* 


If Charles Schwab’s smile was worth a million dollars before the advent of 
television, the possibilities have multiplied since. People who study the potential 
manipulative power of the mass media, at least, make that boast. Vance Packard 
quotes a sociologist as insisting that the limits of the power of the mass media 
are merely a matter of money, of finding 


sufficient financial backing for regular utilization of mass media, con- 
stantly to communicate the desired objectives to the ‘common man.’ 
New values can be deliberately created, disseminated, and adopted as 
personal and collective goals highly desirable of achievement... . By 
utilizing the various tested devices, our modern genius in advertizing may 
alight upon simple phrases well organized in sequence and timing, and 
co-ordinated with other efforts geared to realize the ‘grand design.’ “ 


The new demagogues are learning these lessons rapidly. No longer shitt- 
sleeved screamers with red suspenders, they have rehearsed calmness, shiny-faced 
candor, sometimes even a slight awkwardness or diffidence before the TV cameras. 
They comb their hair now (though not perfectly) and smile (but not fulsomely) 
and dress respectably (but not garishly). They know the image the public 
presumably wants and they know their symbols — home, hearth, church on 
Sunday, the flag, progress, and so on. And they reach an immense audience. 

Success, in fact, demands a larger geography these days. Parochial heroes 
tend to lose their glamor; local successes satisfy less and less because, of course, 
the mass media celebrate national heroes and international reputations. The 
competition for success is tougher than ever. This begins to explain why fewer 
people nowadays are heard speaking of success as a goal. 


The New Reticence 


Further explanation may be found in another change which has occurred 
during the past thirty or forty years, a change which may be thought of as a change 


New York, 1936, pp. 54, 69, 98 and 145. 
“The Hidden Persuaders (New York, 1957), p, 261. 
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in our language, our manner of speaking, but which is more subtly a change in the 
kinds of things which may be acceptably said — a change in our taboos, so to 
speak. A new reticence is characteristic of many thoughtful people today. 
(This is not an entirely new thing in America: many of our heroes, particularly 
in the frontier and the rustic traditions, have been wrought in this pattern.) The 
“silence” of the present generation of college students should be placed in this 
context. Their whole perceptual training has been calibrated to understatement, 
to the notion that overt or explicit statement of an orthodox ideal or a con- 
ventional aspiration is bad form, permissible only on such ritual occasions as 
political rallies, Sunday sermons, and academic convocations, and then directed 
only to a limited kind of automatic response in a compartment of the mind which 
is politely reserved for such matters. A fuller kind of allegiance, I suspect, is 
warded to the kind of attitude which Hemingway had one of his protagonists 
enunciate in this famous passage from a 1926 novel: “I was always embarrassed 
{said the disenchanted soldier] by the words sacred, glorious and sacrifice. .. . 
Abstract words such as glory, honor, hallow or courage were obscene beside the 
concrete names of villages.” '* Beside these words Rudolf Carnap’s equally famous 
rejection of metaphysics may be placed: 


Metaphysicians cannot avoid making their propositions non-verifiable, 
because if they made them verifiable, the decision about the truth or 
falsehood of their doctrines would depend upon experience and therefore 
belong to the region of empirical science. ... They are compelled to 
cut all connection between their propositions and experience; and pre- 
cisely by this procedure they deprive them of any sense."* 


This kind of distrust of the abstract, the ideal and the general, this loss of 
faith in the capacity of man to trap with his language anything more meaningful 
than the existential fact, is not exceptional. Faulkner suggests something of the 
same sort with his desperate verbiage, his piling phrase on urgent phrase; so 
does John Dos Passos, when he reduces his language to a kind of mechanical 
approximation of the language of the mass media.'* The search for new forms 
in art reflects an assumption, perhaps, that old ways of saying things won’t do, 
being too closely related to old things said. Rebellious movements in art and 
manners such as those of the dadaists in the 1920’s and the “beatniks” in the 


‘84 Farewell to Arms (New York, 1949, Modern Standard Authors Series), p. 191. 

'*Philosophy and Logical Syntax (London, 1935), quoted in Morton White, The Age 
of Analysis (New York, 1958; Mentor), pp. 213-214. 

"See Alfred Kazin, “The Stillness of Light in August” in Charles Feidelson, Jr. and 
Paul Brodtkorb, Jr., Interpretations of American Literature (New York, 1959), pp. 349-368 
and Jean-Paul Sartre, Literary Essays (New York, 1957), pp. 88-96, in which Sartre discusses 
1919. 
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1950,s reflect an assumption that it is futile to try to say anything rational at all, 
that one can only howl. Our age is a time of stammering. Physicists cannot 
discuss with us what they think they know of the nature of matter, for they can 
explain it only with mathematical formulae. If we would judge from the journal 
Econometrics, the same situation obtains in economics. Model-makers in both 
fields maintain, some of them confess, only a dim and somewhat wistful hope 
that their constructions represent with any accuracy the world outside themselves. 
Scholars in all the disciplines have become more and more timid about trying 
to relate what they know to what others know, to discover the relevance of their 
knowledge in general terms. Artists more and more speak of their work, not as 
expressions which are meaningful beyond themselves and the traditions they 
work in, but rather as artifacts, things-in-themselves, which need not transcend 
the limits of formal unity. Contemporary painting has probably already met 
too much criticism of this kind. Architecture has met somewhat less. I need 
only remark that the young student nowadays sees around him new buildings 
which understate themselves, which express tidiness, efficiency, cleanliness and a 
kind of functionalism which seems to be based upon an austere behavioralism 
(notice, incidentally, how well these words also apply to the style and ethic of 
Ernest Hemingway), but little of more expansive human values. Little wonder 
that many people seem to honor more highly the tawdry boastfulness of contemp- 
orary automobile design. The rich man of the 1880's overstated his aspirations 
in the house he built; the rich man of the 1950’s barely whispered his. 


The point is that the college student who is presently denigrated in essay 
after essay for his timidity grew up in a world in which almost all of the 
approved new models suggest silence. If their biographers are accurate, young 
Americans of the 1890’s or 1900’s could and did make public expression of their 
ambitions and their ideals. Young people these days cannot; not only are 
their chances of succeeding according to present standards appreciably less, but their 
chances of being hooted down by their peers are disconcertingly greater. A 
student who dared to’enunciate an ethical imperative in one of my classes recently 
learned her lesson: “Your ego is showing.” charged one of her classmates. The 
pattern of assumptions underlying such a denunciation is revealing. 

The problem of understanding these college students is even more com- 
plicated than this, however, partly because of the impact of Darwinian thought 
upon our culture. Darwinism in general, and social Darwinism in particular, has 
had quite opposite effects on people of different temperaments or predispositions. 
Some men have responded optimistically, as did John Fiske, who saw Darwin’s 
findings as proof of God’s plan for inevitable and irreversible progress. Some 
men, like Theodore Dreiser and Hemingway, responded differently: Darwin’s 
image of the world suggests an unfeeling and disinterested God, who set certain 
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mechanical laws in motion and then let men work out their lives as well as they 
could in a hostile, unjust and unsympathetic universe. 

Among today’s students the latter attitude seems prevalent. What a 
number of observers have taken to be excessive caution may be instead a con- 
viction that nothing much matters, that God is impassive, that man is a feeble 
creature face to face with unfriendly fates. More and more of the facts of the 
world they have grown up in, including the development of devastating bombs 
and the division of the world into two super-nations, emphasize the importance 
of raw power. To the extent that their preoccupation with security is also a pre- 
Occupation with survival their attitude can be easily understood. Two par- 
enthetical observations suggest themselves at this point. First, the anxiety about 
survival which seems to me to be an important motivation of young people today 
is rather more faithful to the spirit of Darwinism than the social Darwinists were. 
They spoke of “survival of the fittest,” but they really had in mind huge 
successes. They spoke little of Malthusian starvation. They spoke often of men 
like Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller. But the word “survival” was a 
curious word to apply to such men as they; they did a good bit better than that. 
Second, anxiety about survival manifests itself in oblique ways these days. (One 
feels that a too apparent demonstration of such a feeling is somehow reprehensible 
to decorum, as too strident a mention of ideals or aspirations would be.) People 
have paid little attention to civil defense drills. But they paid extraordinary atten- 
tion to William Faulkner’s Nobel Prize acceptance speech in 1950, “Man Will 
Prevail.” Such optimism from so gloomy a man was positively cheering. And 
during the 1950’s they bought enormous numbers of books which purported to 
prove, as Fulton J. Sheen put it in one of his titles, that Life 1s Worth Living. 
Life is too worth living, they wanted to say, somewhat too shrilly to be convincing. 

Still a further word needs to be said about the relationship between man’s 
language and his drive for survival. At least two twentieth century phenomena 
have made men chary of symbol manipulators. The manner in which symbols 
may be worked to political effect is fearfully clear after the history of National 
Socialism (to name, perhaps, the most blatant example) and of two world wars 
in which opposing governments developed propaganda into an overwhelming 
weapon. The economic use of symbols is also clear though less dramatic in its 
effects. From a very early age children brought up on radio and television 
commercials are saturated with statements of absolute truth delivered in the most 
appealing and persuasive terms, but they soon learn that these statements cannot 
all be true. Falsehood (except of the most patent kind) must begin to seem to 
them normal, or, if they question it, excusable as economic necessity. Stretching 
the truth becomes an acceptable, even a highly rewarded, form of behavior. No 
society can survive without some minimal standard of honesty. We soon learn, 
therefore, to build defenses against the manipulation of symbols, at the same time 
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that that art, presumably, becomes more and more necessary to the health of the 
economy. Words become increasingly crucial. They have always been the 
alembics of almost all the images and symbols which move us. Now the power 
to move us has been centralized, and magnified thousands of times. 


The diffidence and the caution of college students yields to explanation, but 
how is it relevant to the viability of the success ethic among those business men 
whom I have called the “social Freudians ?” If the abstractions naming old ideals 
seem fraudulent and if the world is a world of hostile or indifferent power, the 
student entering into business need make only an easy transition to decide that 
the main point is to dig one’s fox-hole as deep as possible. The approved 
technique for survival these days is to be on the manipulation end of the symbol. 
The social Darwinists helped establish the morality of selfishness, of personal 
ambition, and of the exploitation of one’s fellows. It helped also, though it spoke 
of long-range human goals, to sanctify the immediate and the mundane. 

Shoddy as social Darwinism seems to us as an ethic, it is less frightening 
than “social Freudianism.” The social Darwinists reasoned: animals behave thus 
and so; therefore men ought to behave in the same way; for the eventual progress 
of mankind and (some said) of God are at stake. The social Freudians can skip 
the first step or lean on the intervening behaviorists to make it seem an easy one. 
Generally they are very quiet about the final step, apparently depending upon our 
tacit acceptance of limited goals — the survival of this business, the survival of 
that government, and so on. If, as I suspect, we are at a point of transition in 
history when old ideals, faiths and aspirations are accepted ritualistically and 
new beliefs to which men could subscribe more fully have not yet taken hold, we 
are particularly vulnerable to any accomplished huckster of belief. The predatory 
instincts that were set loose when social Darwinism increased the voltage of the 
individual success ethic caused a good deal of human suffering but the power of 
the captains of industry left men’s minds relatively free. Nothing has occurred 
since the 1920's, it would seem, that has appreciably tamed the predatory instincts. 
We hear less than we used to of the success ethic, but it continues to maintain 
life, in its altered form. If it has suffered any diminution in strength, anxiety for 
survival before the symbol manipulators replaces that loss with a similar sort of 
energy. If that energy, the drive to stay alive by exploiting one’s fellows through 
the increasingly potent use of symbols, should gain the cultural approval which 
we gave to social Darwinism, and if the symbol manipulators should overcome 
the resistance which we have partially, somehow and so far, maintained against 
their ever-improving craft, the suffering and privation would be not in our bellies 
but in our spirits. 


‘ 





Book Reviews 


Creative Act and Human Situation 


ROBERT SWORDS 


The Responsibility of the Artist by Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1960, 120 pages, $2.95. 


Christ and Apollo: The Dimensions of the Literary Imagination by William 
F. Lynch, ss. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960, 267 pages, $5.00. 


Each of these works contributes to the continuing exploration in con- 
temporary aesthetics of those interrelationships which subsist between the 
creative act and the human situation in which it occurs. Though each approaches 
its task from a different perspective, neither assumes that the course of the 
exploration will be easy or that it will result in facile, uncomplicated answers. 
Both, therefore, are significant, and challenging, versions of the conditions through 
which the creative act makes meaningful contact with its human context. 

One characteristic of these conditions, for M. Maritain, is that they involve 
a necessary tension between the “world” of Art to which the creative act intrinsi- 
cally belongs and the world of “moral order” — Morality — upon which the 
human situation rests. For, with respect to their immediate ends, the making of 
a beautiful (“good”) work and the making of a moral (“good”) life, the two 
worlds are disparate and autonomous: “Morality has nothing to say when it 
comes to the good of the work, or to Beauty. Art has nothing to say when 
it comes to the good of human life.” Yet, divided as they must be when their 
dimensions are so conceived, the two have need of one another for the best fulfill- 
ment of both. Thus the tension, which can lead to failure of fruitful contact, 
even to hostilities that destroy the “good” at which each realm aims. 

Given this tension — and, with respect to the proximate ends he establishes 
for his two “worlds,” M. Maritain’s description of it is valid enough — the real 
problem lies in discovering a means through which the tension itself will yield 
a perspective that permits possible points of necessary contact between art and 
morality to be successfully explored. For M. Maritain, this involves a treatment 
of it in terms of the constant which underlies these autonomous realms: the 
human agent. Thus, Art becomes “that particular virtue of the Practical Intellect 
which deals with the creation of objects to be made”; Morality “the practical 
activity of the Reason as directed toward the good of human life to be reached, 
through the exercise of freedom.” As maker of the beautiful and as doer of the 
good in consonance with the exercise of the human will, man, then, becomes the 
perspective of the essay. Properly enough, its “Foreword” notes that “the res- 
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ponsibility of the artist” is a matter of “moral philosophy” as well as of aesthetics 
which essentially involves “what might be called the ethics of art”; and the 
measure of the value of its perspective relative to the tension M. Maritain postu- 
lates lies in the kinds of issues which he is able to elucidate as well as in the 
resolutions of them he affords. 


To begin with, this view of the relationship between the creative act and the 
moral order permits him to establish a subsuming link which has important 
consequences for his argument. Since “an artist is a man before being an artist, 
the autonomous world of morality is simply superior [“indirectly and extrin- 
sically”] to (and more inclusive than) the autonomous world of art.” 

This does not, however, resolve the tension between them; if anything, it 
generates much of the difficulty. For though there is priority as between one 
world and the other, differences nonetheless persist in the kinds of values to which 
man as artist and as moral agent appeals, in the absolutes toward which his 
activities in each instance tend, and in the roles which his mind must perforce 
play in realizing the truly Beautiful as against the truly Good. To overlook this, 
or to deny it, does violence to both art and morality by destroying one through 
exclusive indulgence of the other or by subverting the values proper to each 
through spurious appeals to the demands of morality in the act of creation or to 
the perquisites of art in the context of the human, moral, community. 

To hold both the priority and the differences in view, however, reveals further 
aspects of the conditions thyough which the act of creation makes necessary 
contact with the “community vf human being.” First, priority points to a higher 
order in which man perpetually seeks to realize the “perfection of human life” 
contained in “grace-given Charity.” “‘God is love, and he that abideth ia love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him’”; and in this state of being (“a 
ceaselessly increasing love’’) the differences persisting between art and morality 
are not resolved, rather made mutually cooperative in the act of love itself. 
Second, these notions of priority, differences, and cooperation permit M. Maritain 
to deal more or less concretely with particular circumstances which deter or 
invite the proper relationships among them and hence destroy or enhance the 
conditions under which the responsible act of creation takes place. 

The interplay between the autonomy of art and its sources in the moral 
fabric of the human community to which it must be responsible; the counter- 
responsibility of the community to maintain a “respect for intelligence and 
conscience that the common good basically requires” so that art may fulfill its 
responsibility in the freest way; the supreme responsibility of the artist to search 
out the mysterious connection between “his effort toward the perfection of the 
work and his effort, if he makes any, toward the perfection of human life” — 
these are the issues with which M. Maritain’s perspective of man as artist and 
moral creature engages. They are significant, obviously; their resolutions are 
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complex and worth extensive consideration. It can be said here only that they are 
consistent with the assumptions and implications of his perspective and that they 
preserve always a sense of the high seriousness of the artist’s commitment to his 
work and to himself: “If he is busy with the world and its mysteries, this is but 
a token that his love may offer the world to his God as his work offers it to man.” 

“To be busy with the world and its mysteries” is precisely the conception of 
the artist’s task which, for Father Lynch, warrants his exploration of those 
“dimensions of the literary imagination” within which the successful pursuit of 
that task is conducted. The nature of the “world” and of the consequent modes 
through which it must be rendered by the imagination so that its image “ends in 
and gives us insight” thus becomes the informing concern of this book. His 
analysis of the creative relationship between the human imagination and human 
reality which this concern provokes is a brilliant one. More than this, it makes a 
positive contribution to contemporary aesthetics. 

Primarily, this is because of the direction the analysis takes in its insistence 
upon the way in which the imagination makes fruitful contact with the reality of 
the human situation by confronting it on its own terms and by entering into it 
in such a way as to exploit its distinctiveness. What this means for Father Lynch, 
specifically, is that human life, “as our own intuitions and our greatest writers 
have always told us,” is particular, concrete, limited. Hence, confronting this 
particularity, the imagination must construct an image consonant with it: “The 
first and basic image of the literary imagination is the definite or the finite, and 
not the infinite, the endless, the dream.” To arrive at this “image of the finite,” 
the imagination makes “a basic entrance into the finite and the limited,” involving 
itself with the concrete and definite in order that it may be free to reveal them in 
all of their dimensions. 


This is not, of course, an absolutely new perspective from which to explore 
these dimensions and their relationship to the literary imagination, as Father 
Lynch recognizes and as some of the materials from other writers gathered in the 
supplements to the essay evidence. It is one of his points that out of some such 
perspective as this have emerged the insights we attribute to the Greek tragedians, 
to Shakespeare, Dostoevski, Augustine, and, particularly for Father Lynch, to the 
St. Ignatius of the Spiritual Exercises. Yet neither is it a perspective, as Father 
Lynch’s citations also make clear, which is in high fashion at the moment. 
Indeed, his exploration develops by way of a dialectic which pits the major terms 
of its argument against those he associates with opposed points of view. Definite; 
infinite; particularity/generality; the limited/the transcendant; concrete/angelic 

these are the contraries with which the essay works, prefigured in the contraries 
of its title, in “Christ who was full of definiteness and actuality” and “Apollo .. . 
a kind of infinite dream.” 


Because he evidently feels, and perhaps rightly, that the opposition is 
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entrenched in current aesthetic discussion and because his conviction that “what 
we need is the restoration of a confidence in the fundamental power of the finite 
and limited concretions of our human life” is not lightly assumed, Father Lynch 
at times over-simplifies for the sake of forthrightness. The achievement of great 
tragedy is surely more complex than he makes it; the supposition which underlies 
the analysis of passages from Dostoevski’s novels that imaginative acts of an 
author may be equated with those of his characters requires refinement; and the 
possibility of a Protestant aesthetic built upon his perspective is too easily dis- 


missed. These weaknesses do not, however, impair the soundness of his central 
theme. 


The pursuit of this theme involves an expansion of the contours of the finite 
which, as a particular, a concrete “this,” has dimensions that shape its image and 
that, rightly grasped, can “generate” the proces by means of which the human 
imagination arrives at its freest expression. The “horizontal dimension” of the 
finite is Time, “the most intense form of the limited.” The tragic and the comic 
constitute its vertical axis, pointing to the limitations of the human will, on the 
one hand, and on the other, to its roots in a concrete which is “vulgar” and 
often a “crazy irregularity.” Each is generative: time, of a “significant form” 
which is “a passageway to the infinite”; the tragic finite, of beauty; the comic, 
of a reminder that “it is the limited concrete which is the path to insight and 
salvation.” To seek “meaning” within the image is to enter its “metaphysical 
dimension“; and this entrance, too, must resist the univocal urge to crush 
“reality out of diversity and being” by imposing an external unity upon the image 
and reject the “passion for the equivocal” which begins and ends in difference, 
solipsism. “To organize the diversity of reality in unity, but in such a way that 
the diversity, which is a fact, still remains” — this is the goal of the “analogical 
imagination.” 

Repeatedly, Father Lynch turns to the crucial exemplum of his argument: 
Christ, the definite, the actual, whose progress through temporality is the prototype 
for the experience of the finite, of reality, to which Father Lynch would have the 
human imagination submit itself. It is “the great fact of Christology, that Christ 
moved down into all the realities of man to get to his Father.” Is there, then, 
a “Christian dimension” which itself enters into and transforms without destroying 
their essential character all other dimensions of the literary image? It is a 
challenging proposition, as is the proposal that it be examined according to the 
pattern of medieval biblical exegesis. Father Lynch advances them provisionally, 
and it must be said that his analysis at this point is fragmentary. What is given 
here should become the core of another essay. 

Meanwhile, as it stands, Christ and Apollo makes a definitive case for its 
point of view. It is illuminating and provocative and deserves widespread atten- 
tion from those concerned with a Christian perspective in contemporary aesthetics. 
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On Reading Father Murray 


JOHN E. TASHJEAN 


We Hold These Truths by John Courtney Murray, s.1. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1960, 336 pages, $5.00. 


“Disagreement is not easy to reach,” Father John Courtney Murray writes 
in We Hold These Truths. All too often during the decades since Leo XIII’s 
encyclical Aeterni Patris neo-Thomists have occasioned only misunderstanding 
rather than disagreement. All of us, whether Catholic or not, whether neo- 
Thomist or not, are greatly in debt to Father Murray for articulating some parts 
of neo-Thomism so well that now, at last, some of the issues are clear. Agreement 
and disagreement have become possible. 


Among the best things in the book are those passages in which Father 
Murray outlines the structure of arguments between contemporary neo-Thomists 
and non-Thomists. For example, he admits that since “right reason” cannot be 
identified, the whole traditional manner of stating the philosophy of natural law 
is now useless (pp. 82-85). This is a courageous admission, however belated. The 
admission is only incomplete insofar as it leaves unexplained the meaning of 
“right reason.” Recta ratio is not a term which occurs in Plato or Aristotle. It 


is a Scholastic term. In the Middle Ages the Church often conceded autonomy 
and truth to philosophical conclusions. But if such conclusions contradicted the 
teaching of the Church, then the Church naturally felt that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the reasoning behind the conclusion. The conclusion could 
not, in short, be the work of “right reason.” Right reason, then, is not a philo- 
sophical concept at all. 


Father Murray — like many of us — is worried by the failure of American 
democracy to develop a rational and coherent public doctrine concerning foreign 
affairs and communism. He rightly points out that there is need for such 
doctrine. He goes on to propose a new kind of natural law doctrine, but also 
argues for the traditional natural law doctrine on the grounds that whenever its 
enemies think that they have buried it, it revives. So there must be something 
to it. Father Murray never looks at the other side of the coin: whenever 
traditional natural law appears on the scene, it is quickly buried. So there can- 
not be much to it. — But this is only a debating point. Apart from this “histori- 
cal” argument, something much more serious and fundamental inclines Father 
Murray to neo-Thomist natural law. His inclination is due to the conviction 
that, since foreign affairs and communism present problems, reason must be able 
to produce a solution. To every problem there must be a solution. And if the 
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solution cannot be arrived at with the methode of non-Thomist reasoning, why, 
then, that (modern) reason must be wrong and we do well to turn to a more 
common-sense, teleological and anthropomorphic kind of reason. Funda- 
mentally, then, Father Murray makes reason “omnipotent” by making it less 
strict and more teleological. Thomist practitioners of teleological argumenta- 
tion should be able to explain how something not yet in existence (the final 
cause) can really be a cause and have real effects. Father Murray never answers 
this question; he does not even raise the question. He simply proposes the cozy, 
neo-Thomist kind of reason to the cold modern world and invites us to make 
ourselves at home. He ignores the centuries of philosophical development from 
Duns Scotus to the present. In the days of Aquinas teleology was, perhaps, less 
of a problem because one could always argue that the final cause really does exist 
as an archetype and exemplary cause in the mind of God, and so it can have real 
effects. Thomist teleology, often described simply as educated common sense or 
anthropomorphism, is also divine neo-Platonism. 


This unarticulated theological element is not the only one of its kind in 
We Hold These Truths. Confronted by the need to modify and reform democracy, 
Father Murray frankly says of one desirable reform (limited war capability) that 
to deny its possibility is to succumb to some sort of determinism in human 
affairs (p. 271). The unstated major premise seems to be that every desirable 
reform is possible. All the dictates of morality and reason must admit of histori- 
cal realization. To deny that, it seems, is “determinism.” But from the point 
of view of pure logic it is equally deterministic to say that the demands of moral 
reason and the possibilities of reform are always and only such that the former 
are included in the latter. If pure logic cannot explain Father Murray’s optimism, 
then perhaps some aspects of Catholic doctrine will help to explain his apparent 
rejection of “determinism” and his real espousal of an optimistic determinism. 
It seems to be Catholic doctrine that only God knows future contingent events. 
From this teaching Catholics frequently draw the dubious conclusion that man 
knows nothing about the future except that it is entirely contingent. Such 
Catholics may be reading things into Catholic doctrine which are not there. If 
we hold that only God knows future contingent events, the only conclusion which 
follows is that man does not know them. Even so, future contingent events are 
one thing and trends of social development another. The Catholic Church has 
never condemned the theories of development of Vico and Spengler. Theories of 
this kind are generally neglected by neo-Thomists. They find it sufficient to say 
that history is essentially contingent, which paints the future in rosy colors 
because — if anything is possible — then everything is worth trying. The 
optimism of the early Middle Ages admirably suits the activism of America. 
Neither outlook cares for the qualified and moderate theories of social develop- 
ment which have been proposed in the last few hundred years. Aristotle, one 
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suspects, would have taken Vico and Spengler very seriously precisely because 
they proposed biological analogies and limited determinism. 

The neo-Thomist neglect of modern ideas about history is of a piece with 
their neglect of the history of philosophy. Even an author as learned as Father 
Murray is, it seems, typically neo-Thomist in this respect. He asks, for example, 
whether the people of the West can dispute the Communist thesis that freedom 
means insight into the necessities of history (p. 236). His question is indeed 
profound; it is marred only by his implication that the Western conception of 
freedom has nothing at all in common with the Communist one. In fact 
Communists get their conception of freedom from a “materialistic” inversion of 
Hegel; and Hegel only modified the Aristotelian ethics of human self-realization 
by introducing into it the dimension of time. Hegel, like Aquinas, was an 
Aristotelian. Aquinas revived Aristotle in the context of faith; Hegel revived 
Aristotle in the context of the modern concern with history. For a philosopher of 
development Aristotle very strangely ignores the dimension of time, as Spengler 
points out. That omission of Aristotle’s was corrected by Hegel. Hegel agreed 
with Aristotle (and Aquinas) that the goal of human morality is the life of 
reason. Pure thought thinking itself is not only metaphysics; it is the Divine. 
Unlike Aristotle and Aquinas, who thought of this ethical goal in individualistic 
terms, Hegel thought that the realization of reason by reason cannot be accom- 
plished in one lifetime. It requires, he thought, ages of philosophical evolution. 
Perhaps this fundamental agreement between Aristotle, Aquinas and Hegel helps 


to explain why neo-Thomism is no longer the dominant view. That agreement 
gives added meaning to the dictum which Father Murray quotes to the effect that 
Saint Thomas was the first Whig. Given Saint Thomas for a starting point, we 
are bound to get Hegel. 


Current Religion — A Culture Ethic ? 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


The New Shape of American Religion by Martin E. Marty. New York: Harper, 
1959, 180 pages, $3.50. 


Those who keep their eyes alert to detect the advent of new stars in the 
theological firmament are keenly aware of a luminary of uncommon brilliance 
which has been darting across the American heavens in recent months. Probably, 
Dr. Marty is most widely known through his Christian Century articles, editorial 
correspondence and unsigned editorial notes, for both his thought and his writing 
are so distinctive that the latter are not disguised by anonymity. He is also the 
author of a notable paperback, A Short History of Christianity. 
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The New Shape of American Religion is Dr. Marty’s most ambitious work 
and the one which most fully reveals his underlying convictions and the direction 
of his thinking. Much of it had been anticipated in the columns of the Christian 
Century of which he is now Associate Editor and one of the most prolific con- 
tributors. Its thesis is not novel — “the erosion and corrosion worked in by the 
American environment on the religions which have thrived in it” (p. 1). It is a 
thesis made familiar by Dr. Will Herberg to whom Dr. Marty confesses his 
indebtedness. But this is at once the most scintillating and incisive development 
of the theme, as it is certainly the most provocative. It well merits the wide 
attention which it has already received; one could hardly imagine a more useful 
basis for discussion of the state of health and sickness of religion in the United 
States at mid-Twentieth Century. 

The volume divides into two roughly equal sections. The first part is given 
over to diagnosis through an exposé of the superficiality and transience of the 
current “religious revival” with particular attention to the resulting inadequacies 
in commonly-held assumptions regarding God and Man. This leads on to an 
examination of “resources and strategy for reshaping Protestantism in a new 
cultural situation.” Despite his demanding editorial responsibilities, Dr. Marty 
continues as the active pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Spirit near 
Chicago. One of the special attractions of his book for the grassroots minister is 
its firm focus upon the vexing dilemmas of the ordinary congregation in 
“Panurbia.” Two of its culminating chapters are entitled “The Poise of the 
Parish” and “The Practice of the Parish.” 

Like most young American thinkers — perhaps, like most young thinkers — 
Dr. Marty’s powers are at their highest potential in analysis. He is a skilled 
diagnostician. Moreover, he wields a sharp scalpel. The infections which disclose 
their presence on the surface and those which the author believes are working a 
deeper and more dangerous contagion within are exposed with almost gleeful 
assurance and delight. 

Like most young thinkers, this physician is less clear and convincing in his 
prescriptions for cure. Indeed, at this crucial point, the writing is itself infected 
by a strange and baffling confusion and contradiction. The author announces in 
the first sentence of his “Preface” that “this book is a call for a culture ethic for 
American Protestantism” (p. ix). And the phrase “culture ethic” recurs as a 
refrain. Surely, it is unhappily chosen. The whole point of his indictment 
of current religion is precisely that it has degenerated into a “culture ethic.” 
Does he propose to substitute another of the same species? The logic of his 
argument would seem to require a disengagement of American religion from the 
prevailing culture. 

Moreover, the prescription is exasperatingly vague as to what should be the 
alternative “American religion” as well as how it is to be brought to pass. Ap- 
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parently, its heart is to be a recovery of “particularity” — another key-word 
which remains undefined. Three theological resources are specified — “three 
Biblical pictures which seem to speak to our present discontents: the Biblical 
view of man in community; the revelation of God in the form of a servant; and 
the Remnant motif as an impulse for the sacred community” (p. 158). The last 
suggests a return to the “sect” concept of the church, which would seem to be 
the antithesis of a “culture ethic”. One can hardly escape the feeling that the 
parish minister who is at the focus of Dr. Marty’s concern is likely to lay this 
volume down with gratitude for such a translucent exposure of his predicament 
but with a despairing plea, “Yes, but what ?” and even more “How ?” 

Dr. Marty is a journalist and subject to the familiar temptations of his 
guild — a penchant for flashy phrase, over-ready generalization and a near-glib- 
ness. Sometimes, though by no means always, he yields to these temptations. 
We began by likening him to a brilliant luminary. A revered leader of the Church 
in an earlier generation used to exhort his successors “to make sure that these 
rising luminaries whom you espy are steady lights, not mere flashes.” It is still too 
early to forecast whether this new theological light will prove to have been a 
meteor of startling but transient permanence, or a comet soaring through its own 
orbit, or a star of first magnitude wielding an enduring and invaluable service 
of illumination within the Protestant constellation. The answer may depend upon 
whether the journalist can surrender his remarkable gifts to the disciplines and 
constraints of serious theology. 


Sound and Fury — or Substance ? 


ALVIN PITCHER 


The Noise of Solemn Assemblies: Christian Commitment and the Religious Estab- 
lishment in America by Peter Berger. New York: Garden City, Doubleday and Co., 1961, 
189 pages, $1.75. (As a study book prepared by the National Student Christian Federation, 
it should be ordered from them at N.S.C.F., Study Department, Rm. 753, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y.) 


This is a very perceptive essay in sociology of religion by a sophisticated 
and well-informed sociologist who is Assistant Professor in Social Ethics at 
Hartford Seminary Foundation and director of the Institute of Church and Com- 
munity. His analysis, prepared as a study book for the National Student Christian 
Federation, is a notable addition to a growing literature that is providing the 
Churches and Christians with tools necessary for their tasks. (Cf. also Gibson 
Winter, The Suburban Captivity of .Ae Churches and Gerhard Lenski, The Reli- 
gious Factor.) 
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Three propositions state the outline of the argument: 


1. American middle-class Protestant churches serve chiefly to sanctify the 
values of our dominant middle-class culture and to help develop personalities able 
to function effectively in the realization of those values. 


2. The Christian faith, if true to its nature as found in the Bible and in 
tradition, contradicts these dominant values: this-worldliness, moralism, success, 
activism, conformity to cultural norms, and suppression of metaphysical concern 
with death, evil, and passion. 


3. The radical reorientation necessary to break through this identification 
of religion and culture requires of all Christians, and especially of the laity, 
commitment to a passionate search for truth independently arrived at; new 
articulations, reinterpretations and reapplications of the Christian tradition; new 
attempts to make this genuine Christian faith relevant to or engaged with Amer- 
ican social and political life; and experimentation with radical new institutional 
forms (other than local congregations and denominations). 


As we turn to an evaluation, it should be clear that it is my understanding 
of Berger’s position that is being criticized. This may or may not coincide with 
what Berger intended to communicate. 

First, let me express my appreciation for Berger’s analysis and say without 
qualification that I agree with the central propositions as outlined above. 
Although as a theologian, I would like more empirical evidence, I think that we 
should begin with this sociologist’s conclusion (and that of others also) that 


middle class Protestant churches reflect the dominant values of American culture. 
The Christian faith cannot be identified with these values. And Berger’s general 
prescriptions for what ought to be done are valid. 

Second, I should indicate that my questions may arise either out of my 
Calvinist-Arminian background (over against Berger’s Lutheran heritage) or out 
of the academician’s necessity to find something to criticize. 

Third, there is a fundamental problem in Berger’s interpretation of the 
significance of the identification of religion with particular cultural values that 
in no way questions the fact of this identification. Berger’s understanding of the 
Christian faith emphasizes tension between the Christian faith and cultural 
values, not just between the Christian faith and American middle-class values, 
but between this faith and any cultural values. Whereas I would like to begin by 
asking about the nature or content of these values and secondarily about the lack 
of tension, he questions primarily the lack of tension and secondarily the content 
of values. Berger’s theological ground for the enunciation of the primacy of 
tension seems to be the early church. One must question seriously any interpreta- 
tion that seeks to hold as normative the relationship between Christ and culture 
regnant in any particular period or tradition of the church. This is not to say 
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that Berger’s position is inadequate but to insist that his interpretation should 
be placed explicitly within a larger framework, even though this complicates the 
evaluation of the identification of the middle-class churches with middle class 
cultural values. 

Berger is aware of the fact that his position is a kind of median position in 
H. R. Niebuhr’s analysis in Christ and Culture, but he does not discuss this fact. 
Niebuhr provides us with five broad types of relation between Christ and culture. 
On one side of the center position are those Christians who insist that the 
Christian faith is antagonistic to all culture and those who put Christ above 
culture (without denying the real significance of cultural values). On the other 
side are those who make Christ the transformer of culture to Christian values and 
those who identify Christ with the cultural values. Niebuhr places Luther’s posi- 
tion in the center between these several positions. For Luther, and quite 
naturally for Berger, a Lutheran, Christ and culture are in tension. 


For one, who like this reviewer, stands in a tradition with a somewhat differ- 
ent emphasis the central issue is the content of the culture with which the 
Christian identifies himself. Given this orientation, the chief concern is not the 
identification but the nature of the values. Berger explicitly recognizes that it 
is the hollowness or the emptiness of the middle-class values that makes the 
identification significant. Yet time and again he indicates that he would come 
virtually to the same conclusions regardless of the values. He is concerned, for 
example, because there is no difference between the Christians and others in the 


same class. The fact of difference or no difference except in terms of the tenacity 
with which the values are held is not significant in itself, if, and it is a big if, one 
believes that middle-class values are not too bad, at least in comparison with the 
alternatives. 


If Berger felt that the core of his criticism of the religious establishment lay 
in the content of middle-class values he would have had to criticize them in more 
detail and especially with reference to some alternatives. As it is, he is able to 
characterize middle-class values as this-worldly without specifying what the 
alternative is and how one takes seriously the goodness of creation without some 
this-worldly emphasis. Likewise his description of “success competitively 
achieved” would include a discussion of the content of success as well as of the 
fact that competition is involved. To infer that success on the basis of the 
criteria of the business man is unchristian is correct but it is not correct in any 
simple sense. For to say that efficient high-level production of things or of 
Christians is undesirable is to suggest that such values do not have to enter into 
a more adequate goal for businessmen or for churchmen. Similarly, to charac- 
terize the dominant middle-class values as including conformity to cultural norms 
is to put the matter in formal terms that indicate a judgment only because such 
conformity, and hence lack of tension, is assumed to be undesirable. I am 
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making one simple point. If Berger’s presuppositions involved a primary emphasis 
on the “content” of cultural values or any values rather than on “tension” he 
would have had to discuss the values other than tension demanded by the 
Christian faith for our particular cultural situation. 


Such a discussion inevitably would have led, I believe, to a consideration of 
the economic system and of the interrelation of religion and economics. We 
would then have had a chapter on “Economic Religion.” One would like to know 
whether or not there were systematic grounds for the omission of this chapter. 

This first point, centering on the centrality of tension in Berger’s analysis, 
leads naturally into his characterization of churches with a Calvinistic or 
Arminian tradition as those that most reflect the identification of religion with 
middle-class values. It is not clear what empirical evidence there is to support 
this. The best study, too recent for Berger to have used, seems to come to a 
different conclusion. Lenski writes in The Religious Factor: “In short, with 
rare exceptions, the data failed to reveal an meaningful differences among white 
Protestants which could be clearly traced to the influence of the denomination” 
(pp. 359, 360). A table summarizes the attitudes of Protestants by denomina- 
tion and class on nine subjects including work, segregated schools, installment 
buying, political allegiance, governmental responsibility, constitutional permission 
to speak against religion, Sunday business, moderate drinking, and independent 
thinking or obedience as goals in child-rearing. These are only representative of 
the many areas Lenski used to reach his conclusions. In Berger’s judgment 
Lutheranism and American Anglicanism are not in the same boat with the rest 
of us. Even though modified by his statement that we, the central core (Calvinists 
and Arminians), have influenced the others (as if to say we were the cause) and by 
his judgment that the strongest countervailing movements are among the Lutherans 
and Episcopalians, I do not know what evidence the sociologist has for this total 
judgment. But as a theologian of the central core with a smattering of sociological 
knowledge it would seem to me that Berger is wrong. Episcopalian churches 
have a larger percentage of middle-class people than most if not all of the 
denominations in the central core. Hence one would expect more identification 
if, as Lenski points out, there is no difference between the middle class of one 
denomination and that of another. Also some questions can be raised from 
Lenski’s data about Berger’s claim that the Catholic church has not identified 
itself with middle-class values. When Catholics oppose middle-class values do 
they not oppose them chiefly in the name of other “cultural values” ? 

One could sum up the third part of this critique by asking, Has Berger 
adequately taken into account his Lutheran bias? What devices has this 
sociologist used to guard against the possibility of seeing things, even with his 
sociological training, from a particular perspective ? 
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Fourth, there are a few points that are not clear. 


a. Berger makes a great deal of the fact that religion is functional at the 
same time that it is irrelevant to the major forces of our culture. In my under- 
standing of “function” as used by the sociologists, to be functional means to be 
relevant to something. Thus, what would be functional for one set of values 
might be dysfunctional in another scheme or ordering of values. Hence middle- 
class religion would be relevant to the modern American social system in which 
consumption and productivity dominate but irrelevant to a social system in 
which other values, e.g., contemplation or wisdom, were dominant. 


b. The use of the term secular to refer both to the compartmentalization of 
religion and culture and to a realm other than the religious (secular values) is 
confusing. Is there always a secular realm separate from a religious realm 
whether or not there is a high degree of “segregation of religious motives within 
the religious institution itself?” And what is the meaning of motive? Does 
this mean that there could be authentic religious motives in a secular realm but 
not religious goals? Could there be secular motives and goals in a religious 
sphere ? 


c. Berger indicates that religion plays a conservative function when it is 
identified with cultural values. It is not clear how such would be the case if the 
culture is as dynamic as he claims ours is in chapter one. If religion supports the 
present social system would it not support all the changes inherent in it? Is this 
not what religion is doing in the family, for example, by supporting an ethos that 
makes economic success and the mobility required by it a value? What is the 
meaning of conservative in a dynamic society ? 


d. Berger indicates that “God is the final answer to the question of man’s 
existence.” He is not the answer to the needs as recognized by the psychologist 
and presumably by the ordinary sociologist. But what does this mean? What 
is God, if as H. R. Niebuhr claims, and we all know, it is the content of faith, 


rather than the word, that is important? (Cf. H. R. Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism 
and Western Culture.) 


e. It is a little confusing to have the minister described as insensitive to his 
sell-out to middle-class values in one place and to read in another that off stage 
ministers are disenchanted. 


Fifth, there are a number of minor judgments, peripheral to the main argu- 
ment, that are interesting to consider: 


a. The first has to do with his confidence in his discipline or in those engaged 
in it. Berger contends that the sociologist is in a very good position to speak of 
the absence of social relevance and to note when “in the actual testimonies of 
men, the representation is of the gods of secular society rather than of the God 
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spoken of in the sacred texts.” There have been enough disagreements about the 
“relevance” of Calvinism to the rise of capitalism (cf. the debates on Max Weber’s 
thesis) and on other issues to make one skeptical of this claim. Furthermore, to 
judge whether or not the gods of secular society contradict the God spoken of 
in the sacred texts seems to a theologian to involve theology which may or may 
not be like an open book to the sociologist. Granted he is in a somewhat favored 
position to see if we live by the gods we speak about, certainly Berger is not 
claiming that the sociologist qua sociologist knows what God we ought to speak 
about. Berger also contends that a sociologist would inevitably find economic 
factors more important than other factors. Without debating the meaning of 
importance certainly many scholars claim that economic facts were not the most 
important facts bringing on the Reformation. Does Berger? And Max Weber, 
as a sociologist, spent a good deal of energy and many pages trying to raise a 
question about an overemphasis on economic factors. 


b. It is argued that personal conversion will most likely take place in aliena- 
tion from the cultural values of world and church. “Consequently, personal 
conversion in our situation cannot be easily identified with ecclesiastical engage- 
ment.” One can take this to mean either that personal conversion will take place 
in spite of ecclesiastical engagement or disengagement or that disengagement is 
a kind of prerequisite. The former emphasis is preferable to me. But I am 
inclined to think that Berger would prefer the latter. 


c. It is claimed that laymen will have to make their own intellectual deci- 


sions. What this means for college graduates is not clear; and what it might 
mean for laymen with quite limited intellectual capacity needs to be spelled out. 
What are the intellectual decisions he can be asked to make ? 


d. Jesus, Berger suspects, continues to walk the dark alleys of our society 
rather than its bright boulevards. I suspect that he walks in bright boulevards 
also. He knocks on all doors. It may be easier for those who are alienated from 
middle-class culture, the people of the “alleys” of the world to open the door. 
But it is hard to believe that Jesus would only go where the doors open most 
readily. In other words the mission to the middle class is not less important 
because of the resistance. 


Sixth, Berger’s references to the church impress me as too caustic. It would 
not be fair to say that they are phrased to enlist the sympathy of the disenchanted 
and hostile. But as one who has used a good many of the tools of sociology as an 
aid in understanding and in attempting to renew the local church, and as one who 
has experimented with some extra-ecclesiastical institutions for doing the work of 
the church, I would have less confidence than he apparently has in efforts that 
deliberately ignore the present form of the church. As Berger says the going is 
rough and slow, but this is true wherever one is. And there are enough signs that 
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some of the job can be done within local congregations to indicate to me that the 
ecclesiastical organization need not be the stumbling block, any more than the 
academic market place need be a stumbling block for a sociology or theology 
professor. I appreciate the honesty with which Berger portrays his attitude toward 
the role of the minister when he writes that he finds “the pretentions, pathos, and 
paraphernalia of the ministerial role humanly disagreeable.” Perhaps agreeable- 
ness or disagreeableness ought not to be a criterion for evaluating the ministerial 
role in the light of Berger’s attack on personal experience. But that is not the 
issue. For myself I do not see that the issues are so different for executive, 
minister, professor, doctor, or lawyer. To take the Christian faith seriously and 
to function in any professional role must disclose “pretentions, pathos, and 
paraphernalia” everywhere. 

Berger softens his pessimism about the churches with the statement, “And we 
would again stress the possibilities of Christian service that may be found within 
both old and new forms of the empirical churches.” But I come away feeling that 
he has little confidence in the existing institutions for the job ahead. No doubt 
he could discount such evidences of renewal as we have (Cf. Union Seminary 
Review, March, 1961, for some examples) as exceptions. And I only can reply 
that there doesn’t seem to be much sociological evidence to support confidence 
in renewal by starting new institutions as over against reforming the old. 

Seventh, and finally, | want to return to what seems to be the central idea 
of Berger’s interpretation of the Christian faith. He concludes his discussion of 
the establishment in Chapter 6 with the contention that what bothers him is not 
the fact that the world to which the middle class churches have adjusted is 
morally bad. “We are simply saying that the individual is effectively prevented 
from exercising free choice with regard to this world.” Again, in introducing us 
to the task of social engagement (Chapter 8) Berger holds that the Christian faith 
must appear in some historical garb; it will express itself in cultural forms. The 
freedom which he is advocating for the church “does not mean a mystical exis- 
tence high above the shifting sands of history.... But freedom means at least 
a relative choice of courses through the terrain of culture.” To be free or to 
be ecstatic then is to be able “to step outside the routines which society tells us to 
take for granted.” 


The ultimate appeal, therefore, in giving form to the Christian concern for 
the world is freedom. The Christian man is the free man, the Lord of all because 
he is not bound to anything. But the Christian man for Luther and for me is 
also the bound man, the slave of Christ. And, it is the content or nature of this 
boundness that I find lacking not only in Berger but in most of the Protestant 
writing on Christian ethics. It is as if we had divorced the Protestant protest 
against the attempt to capture God in a church or program from the substance of 
God. But the Protestant principle (the denial of the absolute in anything finite) 
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belongs with the catholic substance. The last five centuries belong with the first 
fifteen. 

One could say that Berger has sanctified the most middle-class of middle- 
class values, intellectual autonomy or the capacity to think for oneself (cf. Lenski, 
pp. 199ff). Or one could describe the orientation as one in which modern 
liberalism with its concern for self-determination and freedom for each to do as 
he pleases is guided at best by a form of relationship that prevents anyone from 
interfering too much with the self-determination of his neighbors. In Berger’s 
terms this means self-consciousness or transcendence (the ability to stand outside 
of the routine of life). Such transcendence is informed by the will to be relevant. 

But the chief meaning of relevance is formal, namely not to be bound 
to the cultural norms. The real issue, the values that define relevance. cannot 
be ducked even by the social scientists. For in spite of the effort to be simply 
descriptive, this essay bristles with evaluation, explicit and implicit, even in the 
descriptive section. 

It is now important to recall that nothing said in these critical remarks raises 
questions about the truth of Berger’s main thesis: In the United States middle- 
class Protestantism identifies the Christian faith with the dominant cultural 
values. Our differences arise when Berger wants to put the main emphasis upon 
the maintenance of tension in criticizing the situation and I want to put the main 
emphasis on a consideration of the value of the values. The source of our differ- 
ences, if my analysis is correct, lies in our view of creation. Is the created world 
such that either because of our destination “beyond history” or because of man’s 
sin all cultural programs or values are but dim reflections of the will of God or 
preparations for fulfillment to come ? Or is the creation such that in spite of our 
destination “beyond history” and of our sin some values or programs are so 
relevant to a particular time and place and to our fulfillment that we consider 
them to be God’s will for us? Or, is it true as I have frequently contended that 
we are in a period in which the Protestant emphasis (the Protestant principle) 
while not denied needs to be subordinated to the catholic substance? In other 
words, is it not possible and necessary to see our present situation as one in which 
the relevance of the emphasis on freedom has “run out” and what is now relevant 
is an emphasis on the substance of the cultural values ? 

Unfortunately there are no Olympian heights from which such judgments can 
be made. I only hope that this review has been what Peter Berger asked for 
when he wrote “The continuation of the argument is in personal dialogue and in 
existential choice.” 
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Hemingway — a Poor Man’s Heidegger ? 


WILLIAM R. MUELLER 


Hemingway and the Dead Gods: A Study in Existentialism by John Killinger. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 1960, 114 pages, $4.00. 


I have no intention of tailoring Hemingway into a poor man’s 
Heidegger, or of bestowing philosophical significance on the fiction of 
a man who would be the first to deny that he is a philosopher. But, 
without pressing his works into unnatural configurations, I hope to estab- 
lish an interpretation of his world view that is both plausible and 
consistent. . . . (p. 16) 


John Killinger, assistant professor of English at Georgetown College, 
Kentucky, wisely does not try to push his case too far in a study of Ernest 
Hemingway’s relationship to existentialism. He urges neither that Hemingway 
is an existentialist nor that he has directly influenced or been directly influenced 
by individual existentialists. Mr. Killinger’s claim is that the similarities between 
the novelist and various modern existentialists arise from the fact that they have 
been nurtured by the same world. The argument for relationship makes good 
sense and is substantiated in the course of this slender volume. 

Chapter One, a brief statement of a few basic premises of twentieth-century 
thought, provides the general background on which the ensuing chapters are 
based. The temper of our existential time, Mr. Killinger asserts, is to reduce 
our view of reality to the simplest facts: (1) we demand individualism with its 
abhorrence of membership in any collective movement — social, political, or 
religious; (2) we emphasize man’s fundamental choice between being himself and 
being crushed to the nothingness which springs from conformity; (3) we exalt 
the lonely, courageous way of life which is born of the determination to be one- 
self. 

The remainder of the book documents the way in which Hemingway’s world 
of fiction apotheosizes the existential way. His philosophy of violence and death, 
of the exciting value of courting danger, of the beauty of the “wound,” makes its 
mark on his typical hero, a man who reduces all of life to its simplest equation. 
Hemingway’s glorification of the natural world, his love for the earth, his under- 
lining the ethic of integrity and honor among men, all of these assume great 
importance in a humanistic world which has presided over the death of the gods; 
if God is dead, then our values must be man-conceived and man-judged. And if 
God is dead, one might add, so are both the cult of the virgin and that of the 
suffragette: *t is a man’s world, with woman’s place in the bed (or sleeping bag), 
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there to be the passive recipient of man’s virility, and thereafter to leave him in 
uncomplicated peace. The real value in life is the individual man committed 
to being himself, to forging his own ethic, and to determining his own values in a 
godless world. Hemingway seriously turned himself to the creating of variations 
of this man in the novel and short story. 

The weakness of Hemingway and the Dead Gods lies in its style. I am 
speaking not of rhetoric, for Mr. Killinger’s prose is competent. Nor am I 
speaking of the overall structure of the book, for the organization is careful. But 
the framework within some of the individual chapters, particularly the earlier 
ones, tends to be a little wooden as Mr. Killinger, in making his comparisons 
between Hemingway on the one hand and Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Beauvoir, and Camus on the other, falls too often into the 
approximation of a listing of characteristics; and his presenting of illustrative 
material from Hemingway is occasionally monotonous. In short, he does not 
always have the kind of control over his material which would enable him to 
subsume the specific gracefully under the larger argument of the book. 

But one can hardly quarrel with Mr. Killinger’s central thesis or with his 
documentation of it. He knows his Hemingway, he knows the central course of 
existential thought, and he is convincing in his thesis that the two have much in 
common. A reader comes away from Hemingway and the Dead Gods with a 
heightened sense of Ernest Hemingway’s relationship to the prevailing existential 
way of responding to and interpreting the world. 
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available for immediate shipment. Prospectus on request. 


Price: $715.00 


There is a 10% additional charge on shipments outside the U.S. 


G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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ENDOR 


Howard Nemerov. This impressive one-act play depicts the visit 
of King Saul to the witch of Endor where he seeks knowledge of 
the morrow’s battle. Written in verse form, this is a powerful 
religious drama in which we see into the minds and emotions of 


Saul and his companions as they face certain defeat and possible 
death. 


Introduction by Tom F. Driver. 32 pages. Paper, 75¢ 


PRIZE PLAYS 


The three plays included in this book were among the winners in 
a contest initiated by the Methodist Student Movement. 80 pages. 
Paper, $1.50 

The Undertaking, by Patricia Vaught Schneider. An arrogant 
scholar and a perplexed un-sophisticate discuss life and death. 

The Wanderer, by Helen B. Bjorklund. What happens when a 
man goes beyond forbidden mountains to return and tell the people 
of the world. 

Too Little For Milo, by Dane R. Gordon. A modern satire, showing 
the emptiness of contemporary life. 

Introduction by Harold Ehrensperger. 


Order from your bookstore 


‘Abingdon Press 





Marc Oraison J. de Baciocchi, S.M. 
Henry Niel, S.J. Gustav Siewerth 
Francois Coudreau, P.S.S. 


Five Original Essays on 


SIN 


With an Introduction by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. 


Marc Oraison contrasts true guilt with pseudo-guilt, and shows how incorrect 
religious instruction can cause psychological deformation. Henri Niel defines the 
areas of responsibility and their limits, as well as their relationship to psychology 
formation. Pére Coudreau contributes an illuminating article on teaching a sense 
of sin to children of varying psychological maturity. J. de Baciocchi discusses sin 
and mystery in the light of the Redemption, atid Professor Siewerth brings new 
insight to the problem of Original Sin. 

#4.50 at your bookstore 


Robert Gleason, S.J. John La Farge, S.J. 
Arthur North, S.J. Joseph Fichter, S.J. 
John Donohue, S.J. Robert Drinan, S.J. 
Dr. Anne Anastasi 


A Catholic Case Against 


SEGREGATION 


Edited by Joseph E. O'Neill, S.J. 
With a Foreword by Richard Cardinal Cushing 


Joseph E. O’Neill, S.J. has brought together in a single volume the thinking and 
conclusions of those Catholic specialists who are uniquely qualified to speak on 
the most vital social issue now facing our nation. 

Robert Gleason, S.J. bases his discussion of the immorality of segregation on 
biblical and theological sources as well as recent Papal encyclicals. Arthur 
North, S.J. covers all the legal and judicial procedures that have forwarded inte- 
gration since the “Plessy Doctrine” of 1896. John Donohue, S.J. presents the 
situation of biracial education with a brief historical introduction and cites the 
difficulties arising from “separate but equal facilities.” Dr. Anne Anastasi ex- 
amines the psychological effects of both segregation and integration. 

John La Farge, S.J., Joseph Fichter, S.J., and Robert Drinan, S.J. cover the 
sociological effects of segregation, segregation in the North, and the overall pat- 
terns imposed on this country by segregation. 

$3.95 at your bookstore 


A REVEALING NEW STUDY OF AUGUSTINE AND 
HIS MONUMENTAL WORK OF AFFIRMATION 


Approaching Augustine’s classic volume from the literary point of view, O’Meara 
sees the City of God as “a vision of man’s destiny springing from Augustine’s 
reflection upon his own life and conversion.” O’Meara further examines the 
philosophies that influenced St. Augustine, points out Augustine’s concern in this 
work for justifying the Christian prohibition of polytheism, and shows how the 
City of God reflects the growing confidence of a Church witnessing great con- 
versions. John O’Meara is Professor of Classical Studies, The University of 
Dublin, and is the author of THE YOUNG AUGUSTINE. This new book is the 
second published volume of the SAINT AUGUSTINE LECTURE SERIES spon- 


sored by Villanova University. 


CHARTER OF CHRISTENDOM 


The Significance of the City of God 
By John O’Meara 


$2.50 at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 





LIGHT AGAINST DARKNESS 








BELA VASSADY 
The essential themes of 
the Christian faith—crea- 
tion and redemption, faith 
and life, the gospel and 
society—are all seen in the 
biblical perspective of the 
struggle between Light 

and Darkness. 


$3.00 


SACRAMENTS : A Language 


of Faith 








KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
An historical study of the 
sacraments that the Christ- 
ian church has considered 
significant. What they 
mean to the contemporary 
church and how they may 
become a major resource 


in worship. 


$2.00 


At bookstores 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Their faith is mutual 


PHYSICIST 
and CHRISTIAN 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
THE COMMUNITIES 


by William G. Pollard 


The Director of the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, 

and Priest-Associate of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Oak Ridge, draws 

on his own unique experience, 

as a member of two different 
communities, to show how each 
community demonstrates its own 
truths. Reflecting on the community 
of physics, and on the Christian 
community, he relates each 

to knowledge...of which faith 
itself is invariably 

the essence. $4.25 


At your bookstore 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





Imprimerle 
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whither 
Africa? 
by G. McLeod Bryan 


Africa today is like a 
spinning top wound up by 
powerful forces . . . no 
one knows which way it 
wiil fall. Bryan examines 
the implications of seven 
of these forces—tribalism, 
Islam, Christianity, na- 
tionalism, racism, com- 
munism, and educational- 
ism. 


From firsthand experi- 
ences, Bryan indicts the 
church for failing to prac- 
tice its own teachings. His 
concluding challenge is 
also an Ominous warning; 
the church must wake up 
in Africa or lose the con- 
tinent. 


The Idea of 
Equality 


The idea of equality lies imbedded in 
the foundation of our civilization. This 
anthology gives a panoramic view of 
the idea as it relates to political, social, 
economic, national, and religious his- 
tory. It covers significant writings from 


1400 B. C. to the present. $4.50 


by Rachel Henderlite 


Forgiveness and Hope 


To have a solid basis for an educa- 
tional program, the church must build 
upon its own faith, and lay aside any 
crippling influences of secular philos- 
ophy. “Justification by faith” is the 
organizing principle behind this work. 
Dr. Henderlite emphasizes how im- 
portant it is that the church’s teach- 
ings reflect in content, procedures, 
and spirit, the gospel of God’s grace. 

$2.75 


two by Sara Little 


The Role of the Bible 
in Contemporary 
Christian Education 


A meaningful study of Christian ed- 
ucation, based on the understanding 
of revelation among theologians— 
Barth, Brunner, Temple, Tillich, 
Richard Niebuhr; and considering the 
views of prominent Christian edu- 
cators—James D. Smart, Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Randolph Crump Miller. A 
thoughtful analysis of the developing 
philosophy of Christian education to- 
day. $3.50 


Learning Together 
in the Christian Fellowship 
Fifteen methods of group study pro- 


cedure are analyzed in this practical 
guide to Bible study. Paper, $1.25 





The Interpreter’s Bible 


Volume 


In Christendom’s most comprehensive Genesis 


commentary, able scholars share their 
intellectual talents and spiritual resources 
to provide practical help for work and 
study. 

The features include: Texts in King 
James and RSV translations in parallel 


General Articles; 
through Exodus 
Leviticus through Samuel 
Kings through Job 

Psalms through Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes through Jere- 


Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 


columns; Exegesis, clarifying the mean- 
ing of the text; Exposition, applying 
text to the needs of man today; Intro- 
duction, with summary of each book of 
the Bible; detailed maps; General Articles 


Volume 


Volume 


miah 

Lamentations through Mala- 
chi 

General Articles; 
through Mark 


Matthew 


on each Testament and the Bible as a 
whole, plus articles on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. To start or complete your set, 
buy single volumes or save $15.50 by 
getting the entire set. 


Each volume, $8.75 
The 12-volume set, $89.50 


Volume 8. 
Volume 9. 
Volume 10. 


Luke through John 

The Acts through Romans 
Corinthians through Ephe- 
sians 

Volume 11. Philippians through Hebrews 
Volume 12. James through Revelation; 
General Articles; Indexes 


New Dimensions 
| of Meditations 


THE FLAMING SPIRIT 


Edited by Maz F. Daskam. For intellectual and spi- 
ritual stimulation. 74 meditations by William 
L. Sullivan, noted preacher of his time. These devo- 
tions not only provide a pattern of spiritual exercise 
but an exciting basis for truly meaningful medi- 
tation. 144 pages. $3 
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